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It has long been the general practice of many roads to house 
their maintenance of way floating gangs in box cars. This 
equipment lends itself readily to such 


Box Cars service because of the ease with which 
in Camp it can be moved from point to point as 
Service the work progresses. In general, the 


cars utilized for this purpose are those 
which have become obsolete for revenue service, but as several 
hundred and even thousands of cars are frequently required 
for this service on a single road the demand sometimes ex- 
ceeds the amount of such equipment available, with the result 
that cars suitable for revenue business are withdrawn from 
service. In normal years the season in which equipment of 
this character is used in maintenance work is one of light 
traffic when the demand for such cars in revenue service is 
lightest and a surplus usually exists. This year these condi- 
tions are changed and the demand for cars so far exceeds 
the number available that every car is being utilized, whether 
obsolete or not. As a result, the withdrawal of any car for 
revenue service not only results in a loss of the earnings what 
would accrue from that car, but decreases the ability of the 
railroad to handle the traffic of the country to that extent. 
Maintenance-of-way officers are, therefore, confronted with a 
public as well as a financial necessity for curtailing their 
demands for such equipment to the minimum. Several roads 
are resorting to the use of small portable houses to meet this 
condition. This expedient is entitled to more general consid- 
eration, for if all of the cars normally used for the housing 
of maintenance gangs are released for revenue service it will 
increase the traffic-carrying ability of the roads materially 
and will be of direct assistance in tiding them over the present 
cTISIS. 


Attendance at the so-called minor association conventions by 
those directly interested in the departments which they repre- 
sent has always been a valuable means 


Attend of broadening the viewpoint of the in- 
the Fuel dividual and raising the standard of 
Convention  ‘“ervice of the department. During the 


period of Railroad Administration con- 
trol not only was this fact clearly recognized and acted on, 
but advantage was taken of the value of convention attend- 
‘ance as a means of educating operating officers and others on 
whom the success of the association’s work in a measure 
depended. This applied particularly to the Air Brake and 
Fuel Associations’ conventions. Now that the roads are 
returned to private operation there is danger that these oppor- 
tunities will be overlooked. Evidence of this was seen in the 
recent convention of the Air Brake Association. While the 
attendance in itself was good, it showed a marked falling off 
from that of last year when, at the instigation of the Railroad 
Administration, there was an unusually large attendance. It 
1s to be hoped that at the coming convention of the Inter- 
national Railway Fuel Association, which opens May 24 at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, the railroads will not overlook 
these opportunities. The importance of the work of this 
association is indicated by the results accomplished by the 
Fucl Conservation Section of the Railroad Administration, 
Which are well known and need not be reviewed here; it only 
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needs to be pointed out that the groundwork for this accom- 
plishment had long been established by the association. The 
material reductions in unit coal consumption which were 
effected during the years 1918 and 1919 were brought about 
by the most completely concerted effort toward a single end 
which has probably ever been put forth by railroad organiza- 
tions as a whole. While there is no longer a central admin- 
istrative body dealing with fuel conservation matters, there 
still is the convention of the Fuel Association, the real value 
of which depends entirely upon the extent to which railway 
managements avail themselves of the opportunity which it 
offers. Fuel problems are operating problems; they are 
mechanical department problems; they are purchasing depart- 
ment problems. Let the managements display the same 
enlightened liberality in encouraging attendance this year as 
was displayed last, and the result in keeping up the high 
standard of fuel performance set last year will be gratifying 
to the railroads and the nation as well. 


The business of transportation is not simply to move freight, 
but to move freight expeditiously and cheaply. At least one, 
and sometimes both of these objectives 

The Trend have frequently been lost sight of in 

in train loading. ‘The welfare of the rail- 
road from a business standpoint has 
often been overlooked by the mechan- 
ical department in an endeavor to lighten the burden on the 
machinery, and more frequently by the operating department 
in the determination to arrive at an unusual showing in 
train loading. It is essential that both departments consider 
the operation as a whole. Recent discussion of the subject, 
however, bears evidence of a growing appreciation among op- 
erating as well as mechanical men of the importance of the 
time factor in tonnage rating. The Traveling Engineers’ As- 
sociation has gone on record as advocating an average speed 
for slow freight trains of 12 miles an hour, the importance of 
which will be realized when it is understood that the actual 
speed of slow freight trains has been more nearly 10 miles 
per hour as determined by the Operating Statistics Section 
of the Railroad Administration. Tonnage rating with re- 
spect to speed is in reality a very simple matter and many 
excellent studies of this subject are available. Mr. 
Mounce’s article appearing in the Railway Age of April 
16, page 1191, is in itself a comprehensive review of the 
entire question. The problem of determining the maximum 
tonnage that a locomotive will pull between two divisions 
within a certain time must primarily be an adjusted rat- 
ing; that is, one which takes into consideration the range 
in frictional resistance per ton, dependent upon the aver- 
age weight of each car in the train. The relative import- 
ance of this factor diminishes as the grade resistance in- 
creases, but there are many practically level divisions on the 
different railroads today that are now being operated with- 
out the slightest consideration for adjusted ratings. If the 
average speed of a freight train is to be given the consid- 
eration it deserves, the profile of the division must be con- 
sidered with respect to the extent of ruling grade. If it 
is practically a level division, then obviously the locomotive 
must be given a train with which it-can at any point on the 
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division maintain a speed considerably in excess of the aver- 
age, as it may be considered that this train is negotiating a 
ruling grade over the entire division. The same rule applies 
if the division represents a continuous or nearly constant 
ascent in one direction, but if opposing grades cover only 
a minor portion of the mileage between terminals; then the 
locomotive may possibly be required to haul a train with 
which it cannot exceed eight or ten miles per hour on this 
ruling grade, with the assurance that a very much higher 
average speed will be made over the entire division. While 
this is an extremely elementary view of the problem, the 
application of these principles is so far from universal that 
the subject is worthy of more general consideration. 


Half Way Measures Will Be Ruinous 


HE RAILWAY COMPANIES have asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for advances in rates which it is 
estimated would yield increases in earnings exceeding $1,000,- 
000,000 annually. The advances sought are somewhat larger 
than anybody thought would be necessary until a few months 
ago. But almost all estimates up to a few months ago were 
based on the operating results of the railways in the year 
ending October 31, 1919, just before the coal strike. 

Statistics are now available showing income and outgo in 
November to February, inclusive, the last four months of 
government operation, and in March, the first month after the 
resumption of private operation. The coal strike ended in 
December, and January, February and March were months 
of record-breaking freight and passenger business. But in 
these months, as well as during November and December, 
while the railways made large increases in their earnings, 
they made much larger increases in their expenses. The 
result was that net operating income was relatively much the 
smallest it had been since the advances in rates made by the 
Railroad Administration in June, 1918. The figures for 
these months indicate that on the basis of present rates and 
expenses the roads could not realize more than $200,000,000 
net operating income in a year, whereas over $1,200,000,000 
is required to pay 6 per cent on their aggregate book cost of 
road and equipment. 

The advances in rates asked are enormous. Nor are they 
all that may be sought in the near future. The railway 
employees are petitioning the Railroad Labor Board to in- 
crease their wages another $1,000,000,000 a year. The rail- 
way companies unquestionably will add to the advances in 
rates for which they are now petitioning one dollar for every 
dollar which the award of the Railroad Labor Board may 
add to their present payroll. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission doubtless feels that 
it will assume a heavy responsibility if it authorizes such 
large advances in rates as are being asked for. But for the 
commission to grant advances which will be practically cer- 
tain to make the net operating income of the roads on their 
book cost at least 6 per cent is the only way in which the 
solution of the railroad problem can be advanced without 
further legislation. Probably it is the only way that the 
solution of the railroad problem under public regulation and 
private ownership can be made possible. Among the reasons 
why this is the case are the following: 

First: Regardless of whether the book costs of individual 
roads or the roads as a whole represent approximately the 
investment in them or their value, we have the advantage of 
knowing what the percentages of return earned on the book 
cost in the past have been and the effects on railroad develop- 
ment produced by the earning of these various percentages. 
We know that when the percentage earned on book cost 
dropped below 5% per cent the annual investment in the 
railroads began rapidly to decline, and that when it dropped 
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below 5 per cent railroad expansion practically came to a stop. 

Second: It is well known that the average percentage of 
return the railways must now pay to raise new capital is very 
much higher than it was when they were earning a return on 
their book cost equal to or exceeding 51% per cent and raising 
substantial amounts of new capital. It necessarily follows 
that they would be unable to raise substantial amounts of 
new capital now or in the near future if they were restricted 
to the earning of any amount of net operating income which 
would not be equivalent to at least 6 per cent on their book 
cost. But it is absolutely essential to the prevention of a 
great national disaster that the railways should be enabled 
to raise vast amounts of new capital in the near future with 
which’ to expand their facilities and make it possible for 
them to handle more traffic. 

Third: Government regulation and private management 
are once more on trial. They are on trial this time for their 
lives. If the commission allows the railways to earn the very 
maximum permitted under the Transportation Act there 
probably will be complaints regarding the amount of the 
advances in rates, but at the same time the railway companies 
may thereby be enabled within a few years to make sufficient 
additions to their facilities and improvements in their service 
to save the country from disaster and to give reasonable satis: 
faction to the public. In that event government regulation 
and private management may be voted a success by the public 
and continued. Suppose, however, the commission tries so 
hard to avoid letting the railways earn too much that it pre- 
vents them from earning an average of 6 per cent. Most of 
the public will assume that the commission has done all for 
the railways that should be done. If the railways fail ade- 
quately to increase their facilities and improve their service— 
as they undoubtedly will—a large part of the public, instead 
of attributing this to the insufficiency of the rates granted by 
the commission, will attribute it to the shortsightedness or 
incompetency of the railroad managements. We shall then 
go through a long period of increasingly inadequate trans- 
portation service, resulting in exasperating and costly con- 
gestions and delays and growing agitation against private 
management. ‘This period would be bad enough for every- 
body; and the ultimate outcome probably would be still 
worse, for that ultimate outcome probably would be the 
adoption of government ownership and operation or of the 
Plumb plan. ~ 

Enormous as will be the advance in rates that will be neces- 
sary to enable the railways to earn a net operating income 
equivalent to 6 per cent on their book cost, there is no possible 
escape from the conclusion that they must be allowed to earn 
this much in order to give private rhanagement a good chance 
to succeed. Private management may fail if the railways 
are allowed to earn this much; it is at this time impossible to 
conceive how it can help failing if they are not allowed to 
earn this much. 

The commission is likely to hesitate to make as large 
advances in rates as the railway companies have suggested 
for fear this will enable them to earn more than 6 per cent. 
But the incurring of any deficiency as compared with 6 per 
cent will retard the development of the railways, while the 
earning of any excess over that amount will tend to stimulate 
development, and, of course, one-half of anything over 6 per 
cent earned by any individual road will be owned by the 
government. In the circumstances, it would seem that it 
would be much safer, from the standpoint of the national 
welfare, for the commission to take the chance of making the 
return earned by the companies a little larger than to make 
it a little smaller than is contemplated by the Transportation 
Act. : 

One point is very clear. This is that if the commission 1s 
to help in solving the railroad problem it must for the present 
use its lawful powers to the limit to help the railway com- 
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panies. The adoption of half-way measures in the present 
emergency would not only do absolutely no good, but would 
be ruinous. 


Getting Full Value 
from the June Conventions 


“T# cost of holding the mechanical department conven- 

tions at Atlantic City in June, and of providing for the 
record-breaking exhibit which will cover almost 100,000 
square feet of space, will run into hundreds of thousands, 
possibly a million dollars. Part of this will be in the nature 
of a direct outlay on the part of the railroads in preparing 
the convention reports and paying the expenses of the dele- 
gates; in the last analysis, however, the cost of the exhibit 


will be paid for indirectly by the roads. 


All of the activities of the railroads must be conducted 
on.a strictly business basis and incidentally it is important 
that the greatest possible returns be secured from the in- 
vestment in this and other railway conventions. How is 
this to be done? Last year, when the roads were under the 
Railroad Administration, orders were issued that every me- 
chanical department officer possible should attend the con- 
ventions; more than this, the men were asked to report on 
those things which they heard or saw at the conventions 
which in their opinion could be used to advantage on their 
individual roads. ‘The head of the mechanical department 
of each road was asked to summarize the reports of his subor- 
dinates and send a copy of it to Washington. The sole idea 
in making this request was to encourage the delegates to get 
the greatest possible concrete returns from the convention; 
it was not intended as a check upon the activities of me- 
chanical department officers, although unfortunately its in- 
tention was construed in this way by some of them. The 
fact that greater concrete results will be obtained from the 
convention where the delegates are instructed to report back 
their findings, than if they go uninstructed, cannot be gain- 
said. It is important in any field of endeavor that men 
have constantly before them a definite objective. 

There was not only misunderstanding last year as to the 
exact purpose of the reports, but comparatively few of those 
making the reports had a real conception of what was wanted. 
For instance, a story of the visit to Atlantic City with com- 
ments on the high points in the various reports which were 
presented and a listing of the more important exhibits was 
not what was desired; nor was it necessary that the report 
should be lengthy or formal. What was really desired was a 
report, brief and very much to the point, on those things 
which were learned either from the reports or discussions in 
the convention hall, in conversation with other railroad 
officers, or in visiting the exhibits, which would help to 
solve some concrete problem on the individual road and 
which the observer believed should be drawn to the atten- 
tion of the head of his department. 

One of the very best reports was made by two of the 
younger men on the mechanical staff of one of the more im- 
portant railroads. One of these men recommended for trial 
or investigation on his particular road six different devices 
which he believed could be applied to certain classes of 


equipment to very good advantage. In each instance about 
fifty or sixty words were used to tell why, in the opinion 
of tie observer, the device was necessary, what it would cost, 


What its limitations were, and where it should be used. 
The report of his associate was somewhat broader and pos- 
sibly not quite so definite. It called attention to certain 
things in the reports and discussion which were of prime 
Importance to the railroad in question and also recommended 
the trying out of certain devices which were noticed in the 
exhibit or had been drawn to the attention of the observer 
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while at Atlantic City. Both of these reports were so good 
that the head of the mechanical department refrained from 
making a definite report himself but forwarded the findings 
of his subordinates. 

One or two excellent reports were made by individuals who 
had been definitely assigned to investigate certain questions. 
One chief clerk, for instance, reported the result of a num- 
ber of interviews with different mechanical department of- 
ficers on the interpretation of certain rules which had been 
made effective shortly before the convention and which were 
not clearly understood on his road. 

Where a number of men attend the convention from the 
same road, special assignments could well be made to each 
of them so that all phases of the convention activities and 
exhibits will be covered without too much duplication of 
effort. It would then be profitable to hold a staff meeting 
of these men upon their return home in order to secure a 
consensus of opinion on the part of all of them as to the 
recommendations of the various individuals. 

In a number of cases, however, the heads of the mechanical 
departments have preferred to take their men with them in 
a group in visiting the exhibits in order that they might be 
in continual conference and thus benefit from the questions 
or suggestions of the different men in examining the exhibits. 

Whatever course is followed, it is earnestly to be hoped 
that every railroad will plan in advance and carefully study 
how to get the greatest possible concrete returns from the 
coming conventions. 


Priority of Capital and Materials 
for Essential Industries 


De THE WAR it was recognized as a national neces- 

sity that discrimination should be practiced between 
“essential” and “non-essential” industries in the furnishing 
of capital, materials, fuel and transportation. An essential 
industry, in the sense in which the words were then used, 
was one whose operation to maximum capacity was required 
in order that the war might be carried to a successful con- 
clusion. The government, in order to insure that industries 
of this class would be able to operate to their capacity, 
established systems of priority by which they were given 
precedence in securing materials, capital, fuel and trans- 
portation. 

It was assumed that after the war ended there would be 
no further need for systems of priority. The progress of 
events is showing that that assumption was incorrect. Doubt- 
less it would be undesirable to re-establish priority in in- 
dustry by government intervention; but conditions have 
developed which demonstrate the need for the private man- 
agements of certain classes of business concerns to establish 
systems of priority which will favor essential industries. 
If the managers of private businesses show they have not 
enough judgment, courage and foresight to adopt the meas- 
ures necessary to put American industry and finance on a 
sound basis, they will help to justify demands which may be 
made for a renewal of government intervention. 

Industries can correctly be classed as essential and non- 
essential in peace as well as in war. It is impossible pre- 
cisely to draw the line between them, but it is possible to 
say as to most industries whether they are essential or non- 
essential. An essential industry is one which produces food, 
clothing, fuel or housing for the people or whose operation is 
necessary for the production of some or all of these things. 
A non-essential industry is one which produces articles of 
luxury which it is desirable people should have, if they 
are already provided with necessaries, but without which 
they could maintain an existence and even live comfortably. 

Agriculture is plainly an essential industry. Coal min- 
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ing is another. Railroad transportation is another. Without 
railroad transportation it would be impossible in a country 
such as the United States to produce or to distribute the 
things without which the people could not live. The manu- 
facture of passenger automobiles, of pianos, or of silk shirts 
is not essential. People would not freeze or starve, or go 
naked or unsheltered without these things. 

Developments have demonstrated that because of the war 
there are not now available enough materials and capital 
to supply all the demands of both the essential and the non- 
essential industries of the United States. Recently the live 
stock producers of the Southwest adopted resolutions ad- 
dressed to the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, call- 
ing attention to the fact that the’ farmers in that territory 
were being denied credit at the banks which they required 
in order to carry on the operation of their farms, while vast 
amounts of capital were being absorbed in non-essential in- 
dustries. The railways might reasonably memorialize the 
banks and producers of materials upon the same subject. 

The railways need vast amounts of new capital to pro- 
vide facilities with which to transport the country’s com- 
merce. They are unable, with their present facilities, to 
haul the agricultural products, the coal and the lumber which 
are imperatively needed to provide the people with food and 
housing, to keep them warm and enable their other es- 
sential industries to operate. But railways with the very 
best records for earning and paying interest and substantial 
dividends are finding it extremely difficult to raise new cap- 
ital and are having to pay exorbitant rates for it. Railways 
with less credit are finding it almost impossible to raise 
capital at all. Meantime billions of new capital are being 
absorbed by automobile companies, moving picture com- 
panies, wild cat oil companies and so on. 

The railways need vast amounts of equipment and ma- 
terials with which to rehabilitate their properties and en- 
large their capacity. They, and the railway equipment and 
supply companies, which build cars and locomotives and fab- 
ricate materials for the roads, are finding it impossible to get 
sufficient materials. Recently one of the largest freight car 
manufacturing concerns in the United States had to close 
down when it had large orders for freight cars on its books 
hecause it could not get materials with which to build them. 

The two principal things regarding which priority should 
be established are capital and materials. The banks can 
establish a system of priority with respect to capital that 
will be very helpful by sharply curtailing loans to non- 
essential industries and loaning relatively larger amounts 
to the farmers, the railway companies and other persons and 
concerns engaged in essential industries. The manufac- 
turers can establish a system of priority with respect to ma- 
terials by giving preference in supplying them to the rail- 
ways and other essential industries. 

It may seem to the financiers and the manufacturers of 
materials that if they do this they will suffer losses because 
many of the non-essential industries can pay higher rates 
for capital and higher prices for materials than can the 
railways and some other essential industries. But what is 
going to happen to the entire industrial and financial struc- 
ture of the country if those who are able do not help the 
railways to get capital and materials? The railways will 
become more and more unable to handle the country’s com- 
merce, and the less essential industries which now offer 
higher prices for capital and materials will themselves be- 
come unable to increase their production because the railways 
will be unable to give them adequate transportation. If 
these less essential industries continue to increase their in- 
vestments without being able to increase their production 
they will be unable to earn a return upon their increased 
capital. Becoming unable to earn a return upon their 


increased capital, they will get into financial difficulties 
and the result may be that the entire industrial and financial 
structure of the country will come down. 
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The Railway Age began to point out months ago the 
menace not merely to the development but to the solvency 
of the industries of the United States which was presented 
by the fact that large amounts of capital were being in- 
vested in other industries to expand them while practically 
no capital was being invested in the railways to expand them. 
The conditions to which we have repeatedly referred have 
been greatly aggravated by the fact that for months other 
industries have been buying the kind of materials the rail- 
ways need while the railway companies themselves, owing 
to the delay in returning the roads to private operation, 
have been unable to enter the market for materials. Now 
the railways that are able to buy materials cannot get them. 
There are many more people who today realize the nature 
and seriousness of the situation which has been developing 
than there were some months ago, but unfortunately there 
are comparatively few even now. The sanity and foresight 
of the business men of America, and especially of its finan- 
ciers and manufacturers of materials, are now confronted 
with one of the most critical tests to which they ever were 
subjected. Upon the way their sanity and foresight stand 
that test will depend future developments of vast importance. 

In this connection, it may be well to refer to the fact that 
the new Transportation Act gives the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a kind of authority which possibly might be 
beneficially exercised under present conditions. The act 
authorizes the commission whenever it “is of the opinion 
that shortage of equipment, congestion of traffic or other 
emergency requiring immediate action exists in any section 
of the country,” “to give directions for preference or priority 
in transportation, embargoes, or in movement of traffic under 
permits, at such time and for such periods as it may deter- 
mine, and to modify, change or annul them.” It is not 
inconceivable that the transportation situation may become 
such, or is such now, as to justify the commission in estab- 
lishing a system of priority and permits in the handling of 
traffic, and if this should be the case, will the commission 
not be justified in using its authority to give priority to 
commodities produced by or intended for essential industries? 


Lehigh Valley 


7= LEHIGH VALLEY is a double-track line between Buf- 
falo and New York, doing, besides its trunk line busi- 
ness, a large anthracite coal business. It is keenly competi- 
tive with the Lackawanna, the New York Central, the Erie 
and to a lesser extent with the Pennsylvania and the Balti- 
more & Ohio. The average mileage operated is 1,436, and 
of the total of 30,935,000 tons of freight carried in 1919, 
42.74 per cent was furnished by anthracite coal and 10.23 
per cent by bituminous coal and coke. Since competitive 
considerations were largely disregarded in 1919 and 1915, 
the financial showing of the property under government o})- 
eration is not indicative of the real earning power under 
present conditions; neither is the showing made in operating 
statistics. Artificial conditions of operation were imposed 
on all roads and on the eastern trunk lines probably to a 
greater extent than on the lines west of the Mississippi. 

It is well to bear this fact in mind in studying the 1°19 
annual report, because otherwise the condition of the prop- 
erty, and more especially its prospects of earning a dividend 
for its stockholders, would appear unduly bad. In 1°19 
total operating revenues amounted to $65,543,000, a decrease 
as compared with 1918 of $1,246,000. In 1917 the prop- 
erty earned $53,358,000. Rates, of course, were much higher 
in 1919, so that the business done in 1919 was actually con- 
siderably less than in 1917. Thus the total tons of «ll 
freight carried one mile in 1919 was 5,968,000,000—a ie- 
crease as compared with 1918 of 1,169,000,000, and with 
6,663,000,000 ton miles carried in 1917. Even passenger 
business, which should have shown a great increas T 
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1917, amounted to 262,693,000 passengers carried one mile 
in 1919 as against 243,924,000 passengers carried one mile 
in 1917. 

Before the government took over the road, the company 
was paying 10 per cent dividends and earning a margin of 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000 surplus above dividend require- 
ments. Under the government rental the company continued 
to receive a net income based on the three years prior to 
1917, but reduced its dividend payments, beginning with 
the quarterly dividend paid July 5, 1919, to 7 per cent, 
although this fact is adduced only from a study of the profit 
and loss account, and is not mentioned specifically in the 
annual report. This rate of dividends would call for ap- 
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On the other hand, maintenance expenses showed consid- 
erable increases in 1919 over 1918. Thus maintenance of 
way cost $9,825,000 last year as against $7,820,000 the 
year before, and maintenance of equipment cost $18,153,000 
last year as against $17,035,000 in 1918. It is evident from 
the report that there is considerable deferred maintenance. 
Most roads in the country have deferred maintenance as re- 
gards new rail. The Lehigh Valley laid only 13,626 tons 
in 1918 and 15,082 tons in 1919, an average of 14,354 tons, 
which compares with an average of 20,092 tons laid an- 
nually during the three-year test period on which the rental 
is based. A deficit of 25 per cent in rail renewal hardly 
seems to carry out the letter of the contract with the govern- 
ment, much less the spirit of the President’s proclamation 
taking over the roads. Not only did the Lehigh Valley suf- — 
fer as to rail, but also as to ties. In 1918, 590,000 ties were 
laid, and in 1919, 662,000—an average of 626,000; whereas 
the average annually placed in track during the test period 
was 867,000. Here we have a deficit of nearly 30 per cent, 
which is worse than for most other roads for which figures 
have up to this time become available. 

The same operating officers who had been in charge of 
the road under the jurisdiction of E. E. Loomis, president 
of the company prior to federal operation, remained in 
charge during 1918 and 1919, and in general the same or- 
ganization returned to the company on March 1. Mention 
has already been made of the fact that the Lehigh Vallev in 
1919 succeeded in cutting down transportation expenses. 
This is all the more remarkable because coal continued. to 
show an increase in price. In 1917 the Lehigh Valley was 
paying $2.63 a ton for coal; coal in 1919 cost $3.68. In 
1919 the revenue freight train load averaged 878 tons 
decrease as compared with 1918 of 13.36 tons; but, on the 
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The Lehigh Valley 


proximately $4,100,000. Actually the net income of the 
company, after paying interest charges and taking into its 
accounts dividends received from other companies, etc., was 
$4,977,000 in 1919 and $6,593,000 in 1918. Had the com- 
pany, however, been operating on its own property in 1919, 
it would have had but $3,779,000, to which would have been 
added $1,848,000 from other corporate income, and against 
which there would have been charged $8,187,000, leaving, 
instead of any surplus for dividends, a very considerable 
deficit after paying interest. 

The Lehigh Valley has now 16,942 stockholders, and the 
average holdings of stock are 71.54 shares per stockholder. 
“ er one-third of the stockholders are women, the total num- 
ber being 6,139. 

In 1919, even when a road had a falling off in freight 
business, it generally proved difficult to hold transportation 
expenses (the out-of-pocket cost of doing business) down to 
the high levels of 1918; for one reason because additional 
Wage increases were made by the government effective during 
all of 1919 and not during all of 1918. The Lehigh Valley, 
however, spent only $28,871,000 on transportation in 1919 











as as 
In 1919 transportation expenses consumed 44 per cent of 
operating revenues; 





in 1918, 45 per cent. 


other hand, the tons of all freight handled averaged 727 
per revenue service locomotive mile as against 705 tons in 
1918. 

The following table gives the principal figures for opera- 
tion in 1919 compared with 1918. This is not the corpora- 
tion income account: 


1919 1918 


Average mileage operated..............-...- 1,436 1.441 
Anthracite coal freight revenue. ; . $20,740,000 $21,225,000 
Bituminous coal freight revenue 2,335,000 2,893,000 
Merchandise freight revenue... 28,532,000 29,156,000 


Total operating revenues.... cateccus Ge, eeewee 66,789,000 
Maintenance of way and struct WOR, auseees 9,825,000 7,820,000 
Maintenance of equiphment. . 5h ie 0 Se ceete 18,153,000 17,035,000 
Transportation expenses (rail)u.........-. 28,871,000 30,010,000 
Traffic expenses ......- oe SA See 481,000 655,000 
General expenses .......-. 1,293,000 1,193,000 

Total ee ee ee ee 60,089,000 57,927,000 

Texas nee 1,825,000 1,876,000 

Operating income I Th a os tein atta ee aR E 3 629,000 6,986,000 

Net federal income... ........0.-c00.eesse8 3,779,000 6,763,000 

CorPoRATE INCOME ACCOUNT 
1919 1918 
at i, boa Se oe eee ha gees eo wRseeanTs $11,316,000 $11,321,000. 

Other corporate income.......--.+++-++5 1,848,000 3,026,000 

RS A PT eee eee ee oe 13,164,000 14,438,000 

Interest, war taxes, €tC..... seer rece eeeeees 8,187,000 ae 

Net corporate income......-+++--+eeeeeeeees S 977,000 coy 

re rere er 4,700,000 6.061.000 

I ooo 2G cis ao om coccalela mein sic nw sien eh maa oM 277,000 532,000 
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Letters to the Editor 


SU 
Vn 





Flagging and Its Relation 
to Railroad Accidents 


To THE Epriror: 

The article on the above subject by Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner C. C. McChord, which appeared in the Rail- 
way Age of June 20 last, has been read many times by the 
writer, and each time some kind of excuse in connection with 
Rule 99 occurs to me. The commissioner says the fact that 
train movements are protected by automatic block signals does 
not alter the requirements for the flagging rule. Everybody 
knows this; and just so long as railroad officers wink at loose 
observance of Rule 99, there will be disastrous collisions. 
Some officials try to protect trains while doing station work, 
or taking meals, by train order, thus placing the burden of 
possible collision on the train despatcher, who is miles away. 
This is not fair. The following incident happened some time 
ago. We were breaking in a despatcher who had been pro- 
moted from an operator on the road and after he proved him- 
self confident to take charge of the job, he was placed on third 
trick. One of the mixed runs which the despatcher is sup- 
posed to protect at the rear starts at J, which we will call its 
initial terminal. On the morning in question there was an 
extra train to operate in the same direction as the mixed train, 
for the purpose of picking up ties. The extra engine was 
given a running order from J west to O where it was to turn 
back and load ties eastward. The conductor expected to leave 
J about 6:30 a. m. or the same time as the mixed run was 
due out. After fixing the extra west the despatcher put out 
the protecting order to the mixed run in words like this: “All 
extra west wait at J until ten-thirty, 10:30 a. m.,” and cleared 
the mixed run on it. He had received from the operator at 
J a report that the extra west had left there at 6:30 a.m. In 
taking the transfer at 7 o’clock my attention centered on the 
extra west out of J, because very few extras were being run 
in that territory at that time. I then looked in the order book 
and saw the protecting order for the mixed run and asked the 
despatcher whom I was relieving if he expected the tie train 
extra in the order and he said he did not. I said to him: 
“Suppose the extra west should go in the siding at K (which 
was the next station west and without an operator), and then 
follow the mixed one out?” 

The boy will never be any whiter when he is dead than he 
turned at that particular moment and he said, “I did not 
think of that.” Just as soon as I could raise the operator 
at the next station I caught the mixed run and took up the or- 
der. It happened, though, that the extra kept ahead of the 
mixed run to the next telegraph office. However, the mixed 
run might have passed the extra at any point and, without 
giving the matter any thought, rely on the protecting order 
for protection, when as a matter of fact, the extra could have 
overtaken him and found him unprotected. Of course, the 
argument would be put up that it was the despatcher’s fault; 
we will agree; but this is an example of just how an accident 
may happen when there is no reason to have such a condition 
exist. 

I was working a trick a long time ago in Sedalia, Mo., and 
one evening the superintendent happened to come into the of- 
fice and sit down for a short while. During this time I fixed 
up an extra to go out on the Lexington Branch and return 
with a train of coal. After the extra had been cleared the 
conductor asked the operator to ask me if there would be any- 
thing following him. There was not much traffic on this 
branch at night; in fact, this was the only train I could see 
for the entire night; and I told him “no.” The superintend- 
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ent immediately told me I was working out of my jurisdic- 
tion when I did anything like that; that I could not tell at 
what minute it would be necessary to run something else out 
there and that the conductor was supposed to protect his own 
train and for me to tell him so. And I did. 

When men in the train service on a railroad are not taught 
and made to flag as per Rule 99 at all times and under all 
circumstances collisions will continue to pile up regardless of 
all fixed signals that may be put in use. J. L. Coss. 


“Postage Due’”’ Expensive 
in Foreign Countries 


Pexinec, China. 
To THE EpITor: 

For the sake of your advertisers run this: ‘See that your 
mail clerks put five cents postage on all letter mail to China.” 
For insufficient postage there is a penalty of 12 cents Mex. 
in China and 12 cents Mex. means about 15 cents U. S. A. 
at present rates of exchange. Shanghai has an American 
postoffice, hence domestic rates apply. But outside of Shang- 
hai foreign rates apply. The enterprise of American adver- 
tisers is making itself felt. Every mail contains quanti- 
ties of stereotyped “personal” letters setting forth the reasons 
why the Chinese prospect should part with his money for 
the American device. The prospect cannot buy them all, 
and then the merciless “follow up system” begins to ham- 
mer on him, each letter costing the recipient 12 cents Mex. 
Imagine the popularity of that American device about the 
time the fourth instalment of the “follow up” series arrives! 

CHINESE CORRESPONDENT. 


Some Reasons for Car Shortage 
—— on New Beprorp, Mass. 

We noticed a clipping recently from your paper with ref- 
erence to the shortage of railroad equipment, and the neces- 
sity for the full loading of cars. 

There is an abuse from which the purchasers of lumber 
have suffered, and which entails unnecessary car equip- 
ment on the part of the railroads, which is caused by the 
reprehensible practice of some lumber shippers in loading 
cars with small loads, even under the minimum, because of 
the fact that the purchases were made long ago and the 
lumber has advanced greatly in the meantime. We our- 
selves have three such cases, and we presume thousands 
of other retailers have suffered in the same way. Our ship- 
ments have been delayed from all sorts of excuses, and finally 
if they were made at all the quantity was cut down and we 
were without redress, simply because the shippers were not 
compelled to load a car to its full capacity. We have a car 
which arrived this morning which has a capacity of 60,000 
Ib., and it has less than 11,000 ft. of spruce lumber on it, 
which on a basis of 3,500 lb. to 1,000 ft. of lumber would 
show an underloading of at least 20,000 Ib. 

The “transit car” evil is another thing that contributes 
not only to the car shortage but to the high cost of lumber. 
The cupidity of the seller is given a wide range of pos- 
sibility, as any buyer well knows that he cannot place an 
order for a transit car unless it is first submitted to the office, 
and that means in many cases that the highest offer gets 
the lumber. We have a great many such lists every week. 
Now if shippers were only allowed to load bona fide orders, 
lumber purchased long ago at low prices would be in the 
hands of the retailer instead of this high priced stuff. I 
have written various letters to our representatives at Wash- 
ington, but they do not seem to get any action. We think 
that if all retailers would take hold and do their part there 
might be some relief. C. G. Fercuson, Treasurer. 

Central Lumber & Supply Co. 
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Extending the Life of the Niagara Gorge Arch 





Scientific Adjustment of This 
Railway Structure Greatly In- 
creases Its Loading Capacity 


S A RESULT of a thorough overhauling, 
the arch carrying the Grand Trunk 
over the Niagara gorge has been 

strengthened to carry loads 62 per cent 
greater than those for which it was designed 
22 years ago. This has been accomplished 
with the addition of only 600 tons of new 
metal, no portion of which was used to 
strengthen the main members of the arch 
structure, and the total expenditure involved 
is less than one-quarter of that which would 
have been required for the construction of 
a new bridge. Credit for this remarkable 
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result must be given to both the past and 


present generations of bridge engineers,— The Arch and Gorge from the American Side 


to the past for their conservatism in the use 

of low unit stresses to compensate for factors of uncertainty 
in a structure of indeterminate stresses and to the present for 
the advance in the science of bridge engineering whereby it 
has been possible to utilize the elements of latent capacity 
in old structures, through an ability to determine actual 


‘stresses under various conditions of load. 


Aside from the field of opportunity for the conservation 
of other important railway structures which it suggests, an 
account of the work done on the Niagara arch is of interest 
because it is one of the best known bridges in America, 











The Compression Toggle Used to Open Up the Crown Joint 
in the Top Chord 


having been built in 1897 as the third structure to span 
the Niagara river gorge at the same site. The first bridge, 
« light suspension span for pedestrian traffic, was built in 
1848. This was replaced in 1855 by the famous suspension 
bridge constructed by John A. Roebling, which performed 
useful service for 43 years, although requiring general re- 
construction between 1877 and 1880. 

_ The present structure is a two-truss, two-hinged, span- 
crel-braced arch of 500 ft. span, flanked on either end by 
@ 115-ft. pin-connected truss span and short lengths of steel 
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viaduct. The structure carries two railway tracks on an 
upper deck and a highway on a lower deck with sidewalks 
cantilevered on either side. The railway deck carries train 
and switching movements of the Grand Trunk, the Wabash, 
the New York Central, the Erie and the Lehigh Valley, 
aggregating some 70 or 80 trains a day. 

The improvement of this bridge recently completed came 
about as a result of an investigation made by Charles E. 
Fowler, consulting engineer, New York City, in 1918, at 
the instance of the Niagara Suspension Bridge Company, 
owner of this bridge, whose officers realized that it was 
being subjected to train loads much in excess of those for 
which it was designed (about E37). Not only was it de- 
sired to ascertain the capacity of the structure for the loads 
it was carrying, but it was also important to consider pos- 
sible increases in train loadings in the future as influencing 
the ultimate life of the bridge. 

The study made by Mr. Fowler consisted very largely 
of strain-gage measurements to ascertain stresses in the mem- 
bers of the structure under various loadings, a large part of - 
which consisted of test trains run over the bridge under 
different speeds, arrangements and loads. This investiga- 
tion not only disclosed the direct stresses, but the data 
taken were sufficiently complete to give a good idea of the 
secondary stresses and impact. Studies were also made to 
determine what loadings the bridge should be capable of 
carrying if it were to continue in service for any consider- 
able period. This led to a conclusion that a loading of 
E-60 for the main trusses and E-70 for the floor would be 
adequate for many years to come. 

Following this, the work of strengthening was undertaken. 
The new steel introduced was applied primarily in increasing 
the strength of the floor system, in strengthening certain 
members of the approach spans and the viaducts, and in 
providing a new system of transverse bracing in the arch. 
However, the crowning feature of this entire project com- 
prised the adjustment of the arch trusses so as to relieve 
certain conditions of over-stress in main members and thereby 
obtain a structure that is entirely adequate for present day 
loadings. 


How the Arch Was Adjusted 
The main span of the bridge was designed and built to 


act as a two-hinged arch for both dead and live loads. In 
other words, both top and bottom chords are under stress 
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at the crown for all usual conditions of loading. Owing to 
unavoidable inaccuracies in erection, this condition was not 
obtained when the two halves of the structure (which were 
erected by the cantilever method) were brought together at 
the crown. Instead the top chords failed to come in contact 
by one-quarter inch. To overcome this defect, L. L. Buck, 
the designer and builder of the arch, arranged to jack the 
top chords apart at the crown by means of a special toggle 
arrangement and introduce shims one inch thick between the 
abutting ends. Another important feature in this connec- 
tion was a precaution taken in the design, owing to Mr. 
Buck’s feeling of uncertainty as to the actual behavior of 
the bridge, to proportion the lower or main chords of the 
arch for stresses that were a mean between those of the 
two-hinged and the three-hinged conditions. Therefore, the 
lower chords as built were considerably heavier than neces- 
sary for the stiffer two-hinged construction. 

These two circumstances relating to the design and erec- 
tion of the bridge afforded the element of reserve strength 
which has been utilized in the recent readjustment. Further-. 
more, the fact that provision had been made for jacking 




















American End of the Arch Showing Old Cross Bracing 
Still in Place in the End Bent and the New Bracing 
in the Other Bents 


apart the top chords at the crown proved of value for the 
present purpose as will be shown hereafter. 

Strain gage measurements on a completed structure under 
dead load are normally of value only in ascertaining the 
increase or decrease in stress taking place as train loadings 
are applied or removed from the structure. They disclose 
nothing as to the stresses already existing in the span as 
a consequence of its own weight. This is a matter of funda- 
mental importance in an arch such as this because of the 
unreliability of an analytical determination of the stresses 
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in a case where so much depends on the conditions obtaining 
in the erection. If, on the other hand, it is possible in any 
way to determine the actual dead load stress in one of the 
main members of the arch, this would enable computations 
to be completed that would disclose stresses in all the other 
members. This was accomplished in the Niagara arch by 
jacking the abutting ends of the top chords apart at the 
crown so that the crown panels of the top chord would be re- 
lieved of all stress. The resultant increase in their length 
as recorded by strain gages showed that the top chords had 
been relieved of a compressive stress of 689,000 lb. 
Previous to this operation, various analyses had been made 








The 


New Floor Under Construction—Floor Plates in the 
Foreground 


of the arch stresses under dead load on the assumption of 
different conditions of compression in this center panel of 
the top chord, from total stresses varying from 200,000 Ib. 
to 1,200,000 lb. and after a careful review of the stresses 
in the several members of the structure under these various 
assumptions, it was concluded that a dead load compressive 
stress of 300,000 lb. in the top chords at the crown would 
give the most favorable conditions of stress throughout all 
the members of the trusses. This is about half the stress ac- 
tually found to exist with the one-inch crown shims in place. 
Consequently, by reducing the thickness of these shims to 
¥g in., the stress in the top chord at the crown was reduced 
to the amount that would give the most favorable conditions 
throughout. Some irregularities in stress were noted imme- 
diately after this operation was performed, but after the 
structure had been permitted some time in which to adjust 
itself under traffic, it was found that the stresses were within 
six per cent of those desired. 

This was the critical feature of the entire project. With 
this adjustment of the dead load stresses, it was possible 
to load the bridge with an equivalent of E-60, with allow- 
ances for impact as obtained by the old A. R. E. A. or Pen- 
coyd formula and certain percentages for secondary stresses, 
and obtain unit stresses not exceeding 20,000 lb. in tension 
and 19,000 Ib. (less a slenderness factor) for compression 
Records of tests show that the bridge had been built of stec! 
having a yield point of 30,000 lb. per sq. in. 

Another factor of advantage in making this adjustment 
is to be found in the fact that low rivet values were used 
in the original design, namely, 6,500 lb. for shear. In- 
vestigations of the various joints on the basis of the increased 
loading showed.that the rivets were not stressed in excess 
of 10,000 to 11,000 lb. per sq. in. 
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The 115-ft. approach spans were also found to possess 
an excess of strength in the top chords on account of the 
extra section required when they acted as backstays for 
cantilever erection of the arch. The main diagonals and 
bottom chords were also found adequate because of the low 
unit stresses used in the design of these eye-bar members. 
The counters and the vertical web members, however, were 
found to need reinforcement. In the case of the counters 
this was accomplished by supplementing them with U-bars 
over the pins adjusted by turn-buckle connections. The 
posts were strengthened by the addition of a pair of angles 
and a plate (or a pair of angles alone) on the outside and 
inside faces, together with additional material in the arch 
brackets under the floor beams. To make this «additional 
metal thoroughly effective, measures were taken to unload 
each of these posts with a toggle arrangement while the new 
angles were being riveted in place, so that when the toggles 
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number of the rivets were loose and as a result 11,000 rivets 
in various parts of the structure were replaced by new ones. 


The Floor System 


In remodeling the bridge to increase its loading capacity, 
the most radical change was made in the floor system which 
naturally was affected more directly by the increased live 
loading than any other part. Moreover, it comprised the 
only portion of the structure that had suffered any appre- 
ciable depreciation. The top flange plates of the floor beams 
and stringers had been reduced approximately one-third by 
corrosion, largely the result of brine drippings, but even in 
the floors considerable reserve capacity was discovered in 
the case of the floor beams of the arch and this also was 
verified through the strain gage investigation. 

As seen in the cross section of the bridge, the railway 
and highway floor beams together with the two web ver- 
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How the Brackets in the Arch Span and the Posts of the 115-ft. Spans Were Strengthened 


were again released the additional metal took its full propor- 
tion of the dead load ‘stress. 
\nother matter closely related to the safety of the main 
arch structure under the heavier loadings, which was dis- 
closed by the investigation in 1918, was the obvious weakness 
ot the transverse bracing, indicated by excessive vibration of 
the structure under traffic. Some measure of correction of 
this feature was obtained by tuning up the cross-bracing, 
Which consisted entirely of round rods, by adjusting them 
with the aid of the strain gage to a uniform stress of 7,000 
lh). per sq. in. throughout but when the bridge was over- 
hauled during the past year the project included provision 
for new rigid bracing. The five bents of web verticals from 
each end of the arch were equipped either with stiff cross- 
bracing or with lattice trusses 10 ft. deep, while two of 
the main diagonals were fitted with new horizontal struts 
and cross-bracing composed of the rods taken from the ver- 
tical sway bracing. The inspection also showed that a large 


ticals of the arch trusses and the deep brackets connecting 
the posts to the railway floor beams form a stiff rectangular 
frame affording a considerable excess of load-carrying ca- 
pacity in the railway floor beams over that which would be 
obtained by calculating the strength of the floor beams as 
a simple beam between supports. While it was found that 
the floor beams were somewhat inadequate for E-70 loading, 
studies made indicated that this could best be corrected 
by strengthening the brackets and extending them further 
along the floor beams than by adding additional cover plates 
to the beams themselves. It was, however, necessary to add 
a full length cover plate to the top of the floor beams to 
replace the metal lost on account of corrosion. 

The stringers on the arch and the 115-ft. approach spans 
were strengthened by the addition of top and bottom cover 
plates except on the American approach span and six panels 
at the American end of the arch where a raise of grade was 
introduced. Here the top flanges were strengthened by the 
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use of a superimposed I-section that served also to raise 
the grade. About 65,000 rivets were cut out and redriven 
in the course of the work on the floor system. 


Special Waterproof Deck Construction 


Another important change made in the floor system con- 
sisted in provision for a new waterproof deck, designed to 
protect the steel work as well as the users of the highway 
against drippings from the track deck and passing trains. 
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Details of the New Waterproof Deck Construction 


The character of this construction is shown in one of the 
drawings and consists essentially of a copper-steel plate 
covering over the floor beams and stringers, the track load 
being transmitted to the stringers by means of wooden shims 
under the ties and planks laid on top of the stringer flanges. 
These blocks and planks vary in thickness and are beveled 
so as to give the necessary transverse slope to the deck 
plates so that they will drain into large gutters on the two 
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the end diaphragms welded in place. They are suspended 
from the steel work in such a way that they can be removed 
for cleaning readily. The deck plates are made in sections 
3 ft. 9 in. wide with flanged sides forming transverse joints 
in the deck that are closed by covering the adjacent up- 
turned flanges by a channel-shaped sheet-metal cover. 

After the plates and gutter were installed they were coated 
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Structural Details at the Crown of the Arch Trusses 


with Hermastic enamel, supplied by the American Bitumas- 
tic Enamel Company of New York. The design of this deck 
construction is such that any of the deck plates may be 
slid out from under the track for the purpose of cleaning. 
refinishing, etc. The drawing also shows how the track 
deck was secured in place without interfering with the ei- 
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Details of the Concrete Thrust Walls Connecting the Two Limestone Skewbacks 


outer sides. ‘The blocks also served to elevate the ties a 
sufficient distance above the plates so that the ties will not 
interfere with the drainage. The gutters, which are of large 
proportions, are sloped to a downspout at the end of each 
floor panel. These gutters are also of copper-steel and have 





fectiveness of the drainage system. Hook bolts through 
every fourth tie engage the inside stringer flange, this bol! 


passing through the deck plate on the high end. On th 


outer side of the structure, the deck is held down to the 
stringers by means of long bolts connecting the outer end 
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of every fourth tie with the web of the stringer. On the 
arch, the end of the tie is connected to the fascia girder 
by means of a short angle and bolt connection. 

The drawing indicates the character of the track con- 
struction which is designed to give a minimum opportunity 
for accidents on a structure that is at such a high elevation 
above the bottom of the gorge. Ten-inch by 10-in. ties are 
used 15 in. center to center. In addition to standard inside 
guard rails, a third T-rail is placed outside the outer run- 
‘ning rail, while still further protection against derailed 
wheels running off the bridge is afforded by fitting the in- 
side edges of the timber guard rails with 3-in. by 3-in. steel 
angles. All timber used in the deck was treated with hot 
carbolineum, the ties are spaced by means of cast-iron 
spacers and rail anchors are used so as to concentrate ex- 
pansion at the two expansion joints which are of the same 
type as those used on the Quebec bridge. 


Strengthening the Masonry 


Not the least among the measures for the improvement 
of this structure was the work done on the masonry. The 
limestone skewbacks of the arch had shown signs of con- 
siderable weathering and were also in need of transverse 
stiffening. To correct these shortcomings, the entire sur- 
face of the old masonry was covered with 6 in. to 12 in. 
the two piers of each skewback. This was made 4 ft. wide 
and 16 ft. deep including a coping 3-ft. deep. It was 
amply reinforced with rods extended into holes drilled in 
the old masonry. The rock face of the bluffs behind the 
of “gunite” applied with a cement gun over wire mesh re- 
inforcement, while a thrust wall was introduced between 
skewbacks was examined for loose rock and projecting 
ledges in danger of breaking off and dropping on the skew- 
backs if the steelwork were removed. 

The abutment at the west end of the Canadian viaduct 
had bearings that were badly shattered. This condition was 
overcome by building a new pier in front of the old abut- 
ment and installing shoes for the support of the girders on 
the front of the old ones, the girders being equipped with 
new bearing stiffeners to transmit the end reaction at the 
new locations. 


Raise of Grade at the American End 


To eliminate an objectionable sag in the track grade at 
the east end of the bridge, a raise of about 18 in. was made 
in the approach embankment as well as the approach via- 
duct and a considerable portion of the main structure. In 
the viaduct this was accomplished by inserting cast steel 
raising blocks underneath the columns. 

All of the work done on the structure was carried on under 
the direction of Charles E. Fowler, consulting engineer, and 
H. C. Dickinson, general manager of the bridge for the 
owners. Terry & Tench Company of New York were the 
contractors for the improvement work. 





Coat Prices tn Parts.—The prices of the several kinds of coal, 
effective from March 16, 1920, were issued by the préfet of the 
Seine for the city of Paris, as follows: Anthracite, nut, 450 
francs, or $86.85 per ton; anthracite, large, 430 francs, or $82.99; 
anthracite, small, 390 francs, or $75.25; run of the mine (tout 
venant), 400 francs, or $77.20; boulets and briquets, 425 francs, 
or $82.02—Commerce Reports. 


RAILROADS must have greatér revenue. The only equitable way 
to provide it is to increase rates. Those who have given trans- 
portation conditions the thought they deserve know that higher 
rates are inevitable. The public’s concern should not be centered 


in the justice of allowing carriers to charge more, but in the 
Importance of quick action so that both the people and railroad 
Management may know what to expect.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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Strikes and Continued 
Freight Congestion 


HE COUNTRY-WIDE freight congestion continues with 
T only indistinct changes in the movement of freight or 

in the prospects of clearing up the trouble, due to the 
five-weeks’ strike. Very slow progress is made in recruiting 
yard crews and the fragmentary statements given out by the 
railroads afford no intelligible basis for marking any decided 
progress, each hopeful indication being neutralized by some 
new complaint on the part of shippers or receivers of freight. 
At New York the general managers, on Tuesday of this week, 
united in reiterating their refusal to restore seniority rights 
to men who are still on strike. The statement, signed by E. 
M. Rine, vice president of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, as chairman of the General Managers’ Association, 
said: 

“The status of those men who left the service of the rail- 
road companies and thereby violated the law as set forth in 
the Transportation Act of 1920, has already been fully es- 
tablished by Order No. 1 of the Railroad Labor Board, viz.: 

“<This board will not receive, entertain, or consider any 
application or complaint from or by any party, parties, or 
their representatives who have not complied with or who are 
not complying with the provisions of the law.’ 

“Under all the circumstances we may not disregard this 
order, nor the procedure as required by law. The position 
of the railroad companies has repeatedly been made clear to 
the men involved in this illegal strike; they must first re- 
port for work before any consideration can be given to them 
or their representatives.” 

A succinct review of the general situation was given on 
May 10 by the Interstate Commerce Commission in a tele- 
gram sent by the Commission on May 10 to the mayors of 
fifteen cities—New York, Jersey City, Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Cleveland, Toledo, Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis, Kansas City (Missouri), 
and Kansas City (Kansas). 

In the message the Commission says: 

“The Interstate Commerce Comimssion invites your atten- 
tion and that of your citizens to the condition of the railroad 
yards in your city and vicinity. It does so without consul- 
tation with or knowledge of any party to the controversies 
which during the last five weeks have largely contributed to 
arresting the flow of traffic. Many thousands of men are out 
of employment in their several industries, foodstuffs fail to 
reach consumers and glut sources of supply, overtaxing banks 
and credit. New crops must be provided for. The effect 
upon shippers and consumers is felt throughout the country, 
and as the railroads are now operating under government 
guaranty the cost and loss falls upon the public, individually 
or as taxpayers. Without regard to the merits of any existing 
controversies or to the respective rights or obligations of the 
parties there is pressing need for co-operative action in some 
15 localities which now block traffic. Yours is one of them 
and similar telegrams are being sent to the others. Even if 
the railroad yards were fully manned today existing unprece- 
dented accumulations could hardly be fully distributed and 
the railroads restored to normal functioning in less than 60 
days. By that time we shall have another crop to move.” 

In New York City the merchants continue to lay the blame 
for their delays and losses on the railroads, the longshoremen 
on strike and the truckmen in the city. The merchants, 
through a strong representative committee, are carrying out 
their plans for doing trucking independently of the union 
truckmen who refuse to carry freight to or from stations and 
docks where men are on strike; but no actual “strike-break- 
ing” trucks are yet reported as in operation. 

Spokesmen for the union truckmen complain at being 
blamed for all of the carting troubles in the city, when, as a 











matter of fact, the business affected by their action amounts 
to only five per cent of the freight movement of the city. 

Large quantities of freight are still being moved to and 
from distant cities by automobiles at great cost. Canal boats 
are being used to carry merchandise from New York to Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. At Cleveland, Ohio, package freight 
was being loaded last week in large quantities to go to other 
lake ports by water. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa., on May 8, the Pennsylvania announced 
that the seniority rights of conductors and trainmen in road 
and yard service on the Pittsburgh, the Conemaugh, the 
Monongahela, the Eastern, the Panhandle, the Cleveland & 
Pittsburgh, the Erie & Ashtabula, the Marietta and the Wheel- 
ing divisions, would be merged or consolidated, this an- 
nouncement evidently being intended as a new appeal to the 
men out on strike to return; and the men were given until 
Wednesday, May 12, to take advantage of the offer. William 
J. Tracy, the state mediator in Pennsylvania, made persistent 
efforts to get the strikers to return to work, but with only slight 
success. 

The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie on the 7th issued a last no- 
tice to the yard strikers setting a time limit within which 
they might return but only about 50 men responded. On 
Monday the 10th, it was said that 500 shop men of this 
road failed to report for work, this action being in response 
to a vote taken the night before. The Bessemer & Lake Erie 
on the 10th placed new embargoes on freight. 

On Wednesday night there was a meeting of strikers at 
Pittsburgh from which came loud threats of a new strike on 
the following morning (the 13th), which would call out en- 
ginemen and firemen of the three principal roads centering 
in that city, but the railroad officers and conservative ob- 
servers accorded no great weight to the incident and up to 
the time of going to press no serious trouble had been re- 
ported. 

At Altoona, Pa., agitators tried hard to induce employees 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad to strike but with no success 
whatever. 

At Buffalo, N. Y., the strike of yard men continued, but 
officers of the railroads reported some progress each day; but 
all freight except perishable goods and shipments of an urg- 
ent character were subject to much delay. 

At Cleveland, Ohio, the reorganization of switching crews 
proceeded very slowly, large numbers of the strikers having 
secured work elsewhere. Many large industries were wholly 
or partly closed because of lack of coal or other necessaries 
dependent on freight car movement. 

The inability of leaders of the outlaw Chicago Yardmen’s 
Association, members of which started the nation-wide walk- 
out of switchmen, to fulfill their promises of increased wages 
is leading to serious breaks between those men who are still 
on strike and the heads of the organization. R. S. Murphy, 
publicity chairman of the organization, and said to represent 
the insurgents among the remaining strikers, recently ad- 
dressed a letter to John Grunau, president of the association, 
demanding an explanation why the men had not been granted 
wage increases and in general why the strike had failed to 
produce the results expected. The letter said in part: “It 
is logical to conclude the Labor Board will not give our mem- 
bers recognition or consideration until we return to work. 
What have vou to offer us? We all know that the 
roads have recalled their property which has been in the pos- 
session of switchmen on vacation, and are hiring great num- 
bers of new men to man the yards. We also know that the 
roads are operating fairly well under the circumstances; but 
the question is, How can the seniority rights of the men who 
have followed the Chicago Yardmen’s Association be re- 
stored ?”’ 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in the statement con- 
cerning the general situation which is quoted above gave no 
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details. On Wednesday, W. C. Kendall, chairman of the 
Car Service Committee of the American Railroad Associa- 
tion, gave out at Washington a similar statement, containing 
more detail; but his statement like that of the Commission, 
gave few definite facts; this for the reason, no doubt, that 
the confused situation and the magnitude of the field to be cov- 
ered made any comprehensive or useful brief review impos- 
sible. Mr. Kendall said that just now the situation was less 
acute than ten days ago, though still bad. The complaints 
of shippers and receivers are louder and much more numer- 
ous, though the amount of freight actually delayed has been 
somewhat reduced. Appeals for relief now pouring into 
Washington are addressed to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Railroad Administration, and to members of 
Congress and reports of thousands of cars choking gateways 
are literally too numerous to mention. Mr. Kendall’s most 
immediate trouble is with coal cars. Commercial stocks of 
coal have been depleted and the railroads are trying to fill 
up the gaps caused by their confiscation of coal in transit. 

On April 10 the total number of cars “tied up” as re- 
ported to the Car Service Committee was 288,000, but the 
latest reports reduce this number to 235,000. Mr. Kendall 
estimates the car shortage this week, as measured appar- 
ently by reports which indicate only the more pressing needs, 
as 82,411 cars. 


A Motor Truck for Short Haul Traffic 


HE PALATINE, Lake Zurich & Wauconda has intro- 
duced a motor truck to facilitate freight and passen- 
ger transportation on short hauls. The truck was 
manufactured by the Four-Wheel Drive Auto Company of 
Clintonville, Wis., and travels on a 16-mile track from 
Wauconda, IIl., to Palatine. It is provided with flanged 
wheels and is equipped as shown in the illustration. In 
addition, the truck has a trailer capable of carrying five 














Motor Truck Used on Palatine, Lake Zurich & Wauconda 


tons of baggage and freight. Reports from the officers of 
the railroad company indicate that the truck can handle 
a varied type of work economically. Records covering its 
maintenance and upkeep, although not complete and for only 
a brief period, show a total expense of 171% cents per mile. 
These figures represent a daily mileage of 64 miles and are 
based upon a depreciation rate allowing the truck a life of 
3,000,000 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD STOCKHOLDERS on April 1, numbered 
122,921, an increase of 1,335 over March 1, and of 13,502 over 
April 1, 1919. 
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Western Roads Apply for Rate Advance 


Samuel M. Felton Shows That $352,000,000 Additional Revenue 
Will Be Required by These Roads 


HE RAILROADS west of the Mississippi river on May 6 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission pro- 
posals for advances in freight rates of 24 per cent, in 

order to increase their revenues by $352,893,000 a year. 
This amount, they contend, is the minimum necessary to 
bring their net income up to 6 per cent on a property in- 
vestment of $8,963,883 ,000. 

Samuel M. Felton, president of the Chicago Great West- 

ern, as chairman of the Western executives’ rate committee, 
in presenting the application, laid stress on the inadequacy 
of present railroad facilities to handle efficiently the grow- 
ing traffic of the country, and the need for the immediate 
outlay of hundreds of millions of new capital for cars, en- 
gines and additions and betterments. 
' The application requested that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission proceed under the provisions of the new trans- 
portation act to investigate and determine the increases in 
freight rates required by the carriers in order that their net 
revenues may be as contemplated by that act. An abstract 
of Mr. Felton’s statement follows: 

A statement is attached giving the combined operating 
revenues and expenses and net revenues and net railway 
operating income of Class I roads in the Western district 
for the years 1916 to 1919, inclusive, as audited, also for 
the year 1919 so adjusted as to reflect more nearly present 
conditions, as follows: 


Net revenue Net railway Decrease 

Calendar from railway Operating operating compared 
year operation ratio income to 1916 
T91G: . cons ceccw Soares 63.01 $460,181,522 aber 
ns aie 544,207,942 66.46 431,359,919 6.27% 
1918 ..cascsces SIG,016 56 78.30 305,884,143 33.53% 
TOT akcscivece “Seepeeeees 80.67 261,456,373 43.18% 
1919 

Adjusted 331,057,407 83.36 186,027,141 59.57% 


Comparing 1916 with 1919 there was in the latter year 
an increase of 5.97 per cent in revenue ton miles, and a 
decrease of 5.56 per cent in freight train miles, while in 
revenue passenger miles there was an increase of 32.68 per 
cent, and in passenger train miles a decrease of 8.16 per 
cent. Ordinarily these conditions would have resulted in a 
substantially lower operating ratio and likewise a substan- 
tial increase in net railway operating income, while the fore- 
going table shows that the contrary was the case, the ex- 
planation being that the economies effected through heavier 
train loading and the increased revenues resulting from ad- 
vances in both freight and passenger rates were more than 
offset by the tremendous increase in the operating expenses, 
due to higher wage scales and increased costs of fuel, ma- 
terial and supplies. The decrease in net railway operating 
income in 1919 as compared with 1916 was accompanied 
by an increase in property investment of $648,049,958, with 
the result that for the year 1919 the return on property in- 
vestment decreased 62.54 per cent below that of 1916. These 
figures demonstrate that the present revenues of the carriers 
are inadequate either to absorb the increased expenses of 
operation or to provide that fair return upon the value of 
their properties required by the transportation act; they fall 
short of the amount which the government has guaranteed 
for the period between March 1 and September 1, 1920, and 
the only way in which the requirements of that act can be 
met is by substantial increases in rates. 

Paragraph (3), Section 422 of the Transportation Act, 
provides, “That during the two years beginning March 1, 
1920, the commission shall take as such fair return a sum 
equal to 514 per centum of such aggregate value, but may, 
in its discretion, add thereto a sum not exceeding one-half 
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of one per centum of such aggregate value to make provision 
in whole or in part for improvement, betterments or equip- 
ment, which, according to the accounting system prescribed 
by the commission are chargeable to capital account.” The 
immediately preceding portion of the same paragraph pro- 
vides, “In making such determination it shall give due con- 
sideration, among other things, to the transportation needs 
of the country and the necessity (under honest, efficient and 
economical management of existing transportation facilities) 
of enlarging such facilities in order to provide the people 
of the United States with adequate transportation.” In or- 
der to determine the rate per cent to be applied for the next 
two years the commission must therefore take into considera- 
tion the transportation needs of the country. The situation 
requires prompt as well as adequate treatment. The main- 
tenance and growth of national prosperity are dependent 
upon adequate transportation facilities. As is well known, 
these facilities are not commensurate to present demands. 

There is congestion at many points. Lumber and grain 
movements from the northwest are choked back because of 
insufficiency of available equipment, and the same is true 
of fruit shipments from the west, grain from the middle west, 
and coal and coke, ore, vegetables, automobiles, manufac- 
tured articles and merchandise in other sections. There is 
a continually increasing demand on the part of the traveling 
public for more passenger equipment, more frequent train 
service, and better accommodations. 

All this calls for more and better equipment. The needs 
of the railways of the entire country at the end of federal 
control have been estimated by a committee of the railway 
executives as follows: 


TOG;D00 Ereig@ht Cars. o.s soca css eceees veaisie sec, SOD 
2.000 TOGOTIOEIVES, nw cee cccencsicccccostacs, SOOHIIID 


3,000 passenger cars .. 90,000,000 
OG IE OMOE Gg isc0ci 5 is cides hence deuwus 20,000,000 
$610,000,000 


This makes no provision for normal replacements and 
additions in 1920 and thereafter. Some portion of this 
$610,000,000 can probably be raised by loan from the fund 
of $300,000,000 provided for the purpose in the transporta- 
tion act, but the bulk of it must be raised by the railways 
on the basis of their own credit. Large amounts must also 
be expended for other additions and betterments. 

Particularly is there a great public and national need for 
the building of railroads into the undeveloped and unoccu- 
pied areas in the great country west of the Mississippi river, 
so that there may be a greater production of food of all 
kinds, of lumber and other building materials, and of other 
natural resources. 

The population of the country of 105,000,000 will, within 
a relatively few years, be 125,000,000, and the problem of 
providing food, fuel, shelter and the protection of the gen- 
eral welfare of the people will become more and more press- 
ing. A sound policy of national growth and development 
requires that transportation facilities be kept abreast at all 
times of the needs of the country. This is not the case 
today, and many parts of the west are much in- need of the 
extension of existing roads and the building of new ones. 

In 1920 and 1921 about $430,000,000 of maturing ob- 
ligations of western carriers now bearing low rates of inter- 
est, some as low as 4 per cent, must be refunded. 

The cost of new capital is more than 7 per cent per an- 
num, even to those railroad companies whose credit is of the 
best. The government Victory Loan notes are currently sell- 
ing on a basis of return in excess of 6 per cent. New in- 
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dustrial issues with which railroad financing must compete 
are offering returns of over 8 per cent, in addition to liberal 
commissions for their sale and distribution, and underlying 
railroad bonds may be bought on a basis yielding 7 per 
cent, and in some instances more than 8 per cent. Further- 
more, European markets which have heretofore been avail- 
able for American railroad issues are now closed to them, 
and those markets are in fact absorbing surplus funds of 
this country. As illustrative of the worldwide revolution in 
credit conditions the Bank of England has recently advanced 
its discount rate to 7 per cent—a step which has been taken 
only twice since the panic of 1873. 

In considering the financial situation confronting the car- 
riers it must be noted that the effect of the existing system 
of taxation in the United States is to absorb for treasury 
needs by far the larger part of the surplus of the incomes of 
the well-to-do people, which has heretofore been devoted to 
investment in useful enterprises and developments, and thus 
largely to eliminate that source of capital supply from in- 
vestments in additional railroad facilities. The appeal for 
new capital must accordingly be made to persons of moderate 
means, who still have some but not a large surplus for in- 
vestment and therefore must reach and attract a much larger 
public than heretofore. Moreover, persons of moderate 
means naturally seek investments bringing large returns and 
are accordingly likely to be attracted to industrial in pref- 
erence to railroad investment opportunities. If, therefore, 
new capital is to be obtained from this important source, 
the returns from investment in railroad securities must be 
made substantially more inviting. 

It seems palpable from the foregoing that the commission 
in the exercise of the discretion vested in it for the two-year 
period beginning March 1, 1920, should so adjust the rates 
of the carriers that their net operating income will be equal 
to the higher rate of return which it is authorized to pre- 
scribe by the transportation act. The maximum of 6 per 
cent is the minimum which can be justified at this time. 
The fact that on the money advanced by the government 
during federal control for additions and betterments and for 
current liabilities, as well as for loans to be made to the 
carriers out of the revolving fund created by the transporta- 
tion act, the government exacts an interest charge of 6 per 
cent, is also persuasive that the carriers should at least be 
permitted to earn an equal return on their value. 

Last November, with the return of the roads to private 
management impending, there were appointed by the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives various committees to study 
the situation for the purpose of developing the necessities 
of the railroads as to increased revenue. To this end a 
questionnaire was sent to all the railroads calling for data 
as to their property investment, revenues, expenses, rents and 
all items affecting the income account, both federal and cor- 
porate, for the year ended October 31, 1919. That year was 
selected because the questionnaire was sent out in December, 
1919, and that was the latest available year at that time. 

The results of the questionnaire with subsequent adjust- 
ments as explained hereinafter may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


ReEsutts ror YEAR Enpep Octover 31, 1919, or 185 RarLroaDs AND SysTEMS 
(Crass I, Il anp III) Operating 138,244 Mites or Roap 


Property investment .......0-.ccccccsscccscvcsccccscsoecs $8,963,883,753 
Six per cent return on property investment.............+. 537,833,024 
Net railway operating income, adjusted..........+.seeeees 184,939,759 


Total freight revenue for the year ended October 31, 1919.. 1,475,695,163 
Increases in freight rates needed to cover deficit under 

MR NII So a a'a) diced nie Seen ee Rae eee 23.91% 

With regard to the income account, the questionnaire pro- 
vided for adjustments by additions to and deductions from 
revenues, operating expenses, taxes, rentals, etc., so as to 
produce an income account which would reflect the wages, 
prices and conditions as of October 31, 1919, for the full 
year. The replies have been thoroughly examined and tested, 
and where found necessary, corrections made so that the 
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figures presented in the compilation of results reflect as clearly 
as possible the actual conditions as of that date. 

Subsequently increases in wages have been granted to em- 
ployees, demands have been made by the owners of privately 
operated refrigerator cars for increased mileage payments by 
the railroads, and the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission granting increase in mail pay to the railroads 
has become effective, and those items have been computed 
and added to or subtracted from the results produced by the 
questionnaire compilations. 

To the amount thus ascertained has been added the 
amount necessary to take care of the recent increase in the 
price of coal and the increase in feedral income tax which 
will result from increased net income, making the additional 
revenue needed $352,893,265 to produce a return of 6 per 
cent on the property investment. 

The first table on the preceding page shows the 
net railway operating income of Class I roads for the 
calendar year 1919 similarly adjusted as nearly as possible: 
from the data at hand. On the basis of these figures an 
increase of 23.4 per cent in revenue is required to yield a 
return of 6 per cent on the property investment of Class I 
roads based on the calendar year figures. A study of the 
operating results of Class II and Class III roads, as dis- 
closed for the year ended October 31, 1919, demonstrates 
that if the operation of those roads were included the per- 
centage of freight revenue required for all roads, if based 
on calendar year figures, would at least equal that based on 
the October 31, 1919, year. 

In the foregoing compilations the carriers have used as 
the aggregate value their property investment accounts 
made up of investment in road and equipment and materials 
and supplies as the best estimate practically available at this 
time. It is confidently believed that for the reasons ad- 
vanced at the public hearing on March 22 this sum is the 
minimum conservative estimate of present aggregate value 
and that the definitive valuation to be made by the commis- 
sion will be greatly in excess thereof. 

The carriers have carefully considered whether a part of 
the necessary increased revenue could be obtained from pas- 
senger traffic and are of the opinion that it would be inad- 
visable to undertake to increase passenger fares at the present 
time, and furthermore it is exceedingly difficult to estimate 
what increase in revenue would actually result from increase 
in passenger fares if made. It is believed that the increase 
should be applied to all freight traffic, both state and inter- 
state, and be apportioned as uniformly as practicable alike 
on all classes of commodities. Well recognized and long 
standing differentials and relationships should be observed, 
as far as possible, and it is anticipated that individual tariffs 
will be checked accordingly and that some of the important 
adjustments can be determined before the hearings of the 
commission and others before the decision of the commission 
is finally rendered. 

Summing up, there is no evidence to warrant a belief that 
either the cost of labor or materials will in the near future 
reach a lower level than that now in effect and much evi- 
dence to the contrary. The figures compiled do not and 
cannot tell the whole story. We are in a period of uncer- 
tain industrial conditions, uncertain price levels and high 
money rates. The public demands, and justly so, a higher 
standard of service than that now being accorded and is, 
we confidently believe, entirely willing to pay what is rea- 
sonably necessary to obtain same. This can only be accom- 
plished by liberal treatment in the matter of increased rev- 
enues, thereby enabling the carriers to meet their maturing 
obligations and to secure the additional capital whic!i is 
requisite to the proper performance of their duty to provide 
for their patrons efficient transportation service. For these 
purposes the situation demands increased revenues sufficient 
to yield at least 6 per cent on the conservatively estimated 
aggregate values above set forth. 
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Annual Convention of the Air Brake Association 


Proceedings Dwelt on the Value of Adequate Maintenance 
from the Operating and Revenue Standpoint 


ESPITE UNFAVORABLE CONDITIONS resulting from the 
D recent widespread railroad strikes, from which the 

roads have not all fully recovered, the twenty-seventh 
annual convention of the Air Brake Association opened on 
Tuesday morning, May 4, at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
with a good attendance, which was retained throughout the 
later sessions. Following the invocation and address of wel- 
come, Frank McManamy, manager, department of equipment, 
division of liquidation of claims, United States Railroad 
Administration, delivered an informal address, which was fol- 
lowed by the address of T. F. Lyons, president of the asso- 
ciation. 


Mr. McManamy’s Address 


In his talk Mr. McManamy offered two suggestions for 
the consideration of the association. He first drew attention 
to the comparatively small number of men who are charged 
with the responsibility of supervising the maintenance and 
operation of air brake equipment. This was brought out 
forcibly by comparison with the equipment under the super- 
vision of the road foreman of engines. Each road foreman 
supervises the operation of the locomotives on one division 
or less, these locomotives always remaining on the division 
and running in to one or the other of the terminals at least 
once every 24 hours where they are available for necessary 
repairs. Usually one air brake supervisor, alone or with 
comparatively few assistants, must supervise the air brake 
equipment in operation on an entire system, much of which, 
in the case of freight cars, he may never see but once during 
its life. 

Mr. McManamy suggested that air brake departments need 
re-organization to provide more supervisors directly respon- 
sible for air brake conditions, to provide adequate equipment 
for making repairs, not at one terminal alone but at every 
terminal on the road, and he pointed out that to get these 
things the support of the managements must be obtained. 
As one means of securing this needed support, he recom- 
mended that the Air Brake Association affiliate with the Amer- 
ican Railroad Association, as such affiliation would bring the 
recommendations of the air brake men of the country in a po- 
sition to receive the backing of an authoritative body. In 
closing, Mr. McManamy paid a warm tribute to the support 
given by the members of the association and other railroad 
men to the Railroad Administration during its period of con- 
trol. 


Address of the President 


In his address, President Lyons dwelt particularly on the re- 
sponsibilities and advantages of the members attending at 
the convention. Foremost of these is the responsibility of 
taking such an interest in the discussion as will insure that 
each subject is thoroughly covered, the time and labor ex- 
pended in the preparation of papers and committee reports 
meriting the most careful attention by the members. One 
of the benefits from convention attendance which Mr. Lyons 
dwelt upon was the opportunity to talk “shop” with 
other air brake men outside of the convention hall, from 
Which talks are obtained many valuable suggestions di- 


ie applicable to the solution of his own problems by each 
meimber, 
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Better Maintenance of Air Compressors* 


By Mark Purcell 
General Air Brake Inspector, Northern Pacific. 


When direct inquiry is made, the usual impression is that 
compressors are giving good service. At the same time serv- 
ice records may show a large amount of wheel sliding and 
breaking in two of trains that, at first, does not appear to 
have any relation to the manner in which the compressors 
are operating, for which the compressor is largely responsible. 

If a compressor runs slow, or for any reason raises pressure 
slowly, there may not be enough accumulated ‘after a brake 
application to make a proper release, with the result that a part 
of the brakes only are released and wheels are slid or draw- 
bars pulled out. With passenger trains, passengers are an- 
noyed and sometimes injured, by rough handling of the train, 
and still the compressor has not actually refused to work. 

We find that most of the low efficiency and some of the 
failures are due to lack of repairs, or the quality of the repairs 
made being below often only slightly the standard required. 
In some cases it is an error in a single feature, but more 
often a combination, such as a number of leaks, any of which 
may be too slight to cause trouble, yet when combined are 
serious. This applies more particularly to compressors 
having steam and air cylinders compounded, on account of 
the balancing effect that may be caused by leakage. 

It is not uncommon to find a compound compressor that 
is chronically inefficient, and be advised that one part after 
another has been repaired or replaced, until nearly all of the 
working parts have been gone over, and yet the operation is 
not improved. Some such cases are a matter of record, where 
a careful inspection showed everything in fair condition, 
except that the high pressure air piston rings were 3/16 in. 
to 5/16 in. open, or rings in both high and low pressure air 
pistons were 3/16 in. to 4 in. open when the smallest part 
of cylinder, or rings in some of the pistons of the main valve 
were 1% in. to 3/16 in. open and a poor fit in the grooves. 
When these were properly repaired the compressors worked 
properly. 

Recommended standards to cover repairing and adjustment 
of the different parts of compressors have been published ex- 
tensively and discussed ever since the cross compound com- 
pressor came into use, but general observation would indicate 
that these are not taken seriously. On this account the gen- 
eral standard of service of these compressors is considerably 
below what may reasonably be expected and obtained by uni- 
formly raising the standard of work done in maintaining 
them at slightly increased cost, and by simply following 
standards such as those outlined in its recommended prac- 
tice by the Air Brake Association. 

The number of engine failures chargeable to the air com- 
pressor alone, indicates the need for improved compressor 
maintenance, and this is emphasized by the other troubles 
that can readily be traced directly to a lowered compressor 
efficiency. 


Discussion 


The paper drew out a lively discussion which, however, 
dealt more with the various causes of failure, particularly of 
the cross compound pump, than to the details of maintenance. 
One of the most frequently mentioned causes of failure was 








*Submitted by the North-West Air Brake Club. 
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improper lubrication, there being a diversity of opinions ex- 
pressed and methods described for oiling the air cylinders, 
but a general agreement that a satisfactory system of lubri- 
cating these cylinders has yet to be developed. One of the 
measures to be taken to avoid air pump failures and exces- 
sive maintenance is to give close attention to brake pipe leak- 
age and in doing this not to overlook the brake cylinder. 

The members quite generally agreed with the author as 
to the desirability of tightening up generally on air com- 
pressor maintenance, one of the reasons particularly stressed 
being the damage done in service by failure of the brakes 
properly to release in cycling which is frequently caused by 
the inability of a poor compressor to raise the main reservoir 
pressure within the time allowed by the cycle, even though 
it may pass the condemning test. 


Terminal Tests of Air Brakes 
By W. P. Borland 


Chief of the Bureau of Safety, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


There is no disposition on the part of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at the present time to take extreme 
measures, nor to assume an unreasonable attitude in its ad- 
ministration of the power brake provisions of the safety ap- 
pliance law; but the time has arrived when better observance 
of the requirements of law by those who are responsible for 
the condition of air brake equipment may well be insisted 
upon. 

The percentage of non-air cars now in service is so small 
as to be negligible. In air brake tests of 1,196 trains de- 
parting from terminals last year, comprising a total of 41,- 
846 cars, inspectors of the Bureau of Safety found but 6 non- 
air cars. There is no longer any lack of available equip- 
ment, and any failure to comply with the requirements of 
law must be ascribed to neglect of the condition of equipment. 

In the terminal tests above referred to our inspectors found 
330 cars with brakes cut out and 1,947 cars with inoperative 
brakes. It is a matter of common knowledge that these 
terminal tests on departing trains do not correctly disclose 
actual operating conditions, for the reason that when the 
presence of a government inspector is known more than usual 
care and diligence are exercised in inspecting and testing 
brakes, as well as in setting out or repairing cars with de- 
fective brake equipment. As a result, reports of such tests 
are misleading and indicate better conditions and practices 
than actually exist. 

In order to obtain a check upon the true condition of air 
brake equipment in general, tests of trains upon their arrival 
at terminals have also been made during the past year. In 
some instances the contrasts between the condition of ar- 
riving and departing trains are extreme and striking; for 
example, in one yard from which trains were departing with 
100 per cent operative brakes, trains were arriving with as 
low as 56 per cent operative brakes. Of course it is as much 
a violation of law to haul a train into a terminal as away 
from a terminal with less than the specified minimum per- 
centage of operative brakes or with associated power brakes 
not used and operated. 

The fact that prosecutions have not generally been filed 
in the past, except in cases where trains have departed from 
terminals with inadequate brake equipment, does not alter 
the requirements of law. In connection with these arriving 
tests, it should be noted that they serve merely to disclose 
cut out or inoperative brakes; in the reports of these tests 
there is nothing to indicate whether or not the brakes classed 
as operative are in effective and efficient condition. Statis- 
tics for the first year based upon these arriving tests will not 
be complete until July, but the results of these tests will be 
set forth in the next annual report of the bureau, and will 
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probably be published in detail in order to show the actual 
condition of air brake equipment in use. 

It goes without saying that the terminal air brake tests 
conducted by the railroads, both arriving and departing, 
should be much more comprehensive and thorough than the 
inspections and tests made by the government inspectors 
The tests made by the government inspectors are designed 
merely to indicate the general condition of air brake equip- 
ment for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not the law 
is being complied with. 

It has been found that repair work was not being properly 
done. In one case in the middle west one of the bureau’s 
inspectors made an air brake test on a train of 97 cars, in 
which the brakes on 17 cars were found inoperative, the ma- 
jority of them being refrigerator cars. The triples on six of 
these cars bore stencil marks indicating that the triples had 
been cleaned within a month, but outward appearances led 
the inspector to believe that no work other than stencilling 
had been done on them. Subsequently an investigation was 
made at points where these triple valves had been stencilled 
and one triple valve was found newly stencilled that had not 
been cleaned; and on another newly stencilled car the dust 
collector was full of dirt and corrosion. 

It is essential that air brake men be continually on the alert 
with a view of detecting and correcting improper maintenance 
and repair work resulting from ignorance, incompetence, lack 
of proper facilities, or slip-shod methods. 

In many locations tests which are intended merely to show 
that brakes are operative are insufficient to meet operating 
requirements; it is essential not only to have operative brakes, 
but also to make certain that the equipment is in effective 
operating condition, including foundation brake rigging, 
brake cylinder, triple valve, retaining valve and all piping. 
Inoperative and inefficient brakes combined have resulted in 
numerous violations of the air brake law on mountain grades. 
There are a number of mountain grades in various parts of 
the country upon which it is common practice to control trains 
by means of hand brakes, holding the air brakes in reserve 
and using them only in case of necessity or emergency to sup- 
plement the hand brakes. Proper maintenance of present 
equipment is all that is required to permit trains to be han- 
dled safely on these grades by means of power brakes. And 
it is in the terminals through which these cars pass en route 
to these grades that the greater part of this maintenance work 
must be done. Excessive leakage and defective retainers were 
among the prevailing conditions which required considerable 
attention. 

The order of the commission of June 6, 1910, requires 
that not less than 85 per cent of the cars of a train shall have 
their brakes used and operated by the engineer of the loco- 
motive drawing the train, and that ‘all power-brake cars in 
every such train which are associated together with the 85 
per cent shall have their brakes so used and operated.” 

The minimum percentage requirement of this order is gen- 
erally understood and recognized, and it is an infrequent 0c- 


currence that a train is hauled from a termina] having ess. 


than 85 per cent of the cars equipped with power brakes in 
operative condition. But in addition to the minimum per- 
centage requirement specified, the order reiterates the pro- 
vision of law that all power-brake cars in a train which are 
associated together with the specified minimum percentige 
shall have their brakes used and operated. It is common 
practice for trains to leave terminals having cars with inop- 
erative brakes, or having brakes cut out, notwithstanding the 
fact that facilities are available at such terminals for making 
repairs or replacements necessary to place all power brake 
equipment in proper operative condition. 

Strict observance of the associated car provision of the law, 
as applied to trains leaving terminals or other points where 
facilities for making repairs are available, would result in 
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100 per cent operative power brakes in practically all trains 
leaving such points. The number of violations of the mini- 
mum percentage requirement would also be reduced, for the 
reason that trains now frequently leave terminals with barely 
85 per cent of the cars having power brakes in operative con- 
dition, and if the brake equipment on additional cars be- 
comes defective en route, or if cars with defective brakes are 
picked up, or if the cars having operative brakes are set out, 
the train then has less than the minimum of 85 per cent 
required. 

If required to do so in order to bring about necessary air 
brake improvements, the Commission can adopt a different 
policy in the administration of the air brake law, and the 
existing minimum percentage required can be increased. But 
it is to be hoped that the railroads themselves are fully alive 
to the needs of the present situation and will voluntarily take 
such steps as may be necessary. Proper action bv the Air 
Brake Association and active co-operation of all concerned 
with these matters will undoubtedly go far toward forestalling 
necessity for further action in the matter by the commission. 


Air Consumption of Locomotive Auxiliaries 


The subject of pneumatically operated auxiliary devices 
on locomotives was assigned to a committee subsequent to 
the meeting of the association held at Cleveland, May, 1918. 
The committee presented a report of progress at the last meet- 
ing and was continued for the following purposes: 

(1) To obtain more complete and representative data concerning the air 
consumption of locomotive auxiliary devices. _ 

(2) To obtain data for comparing the performance of metallic versus 
non-metallic packing in reverse gears. 

(3) To devise a satistactory method for testing auxiliary devices on lo- 
comotives. 

(4) To submit a suitable test code for testing auxiliary devices on 
. locomotives. ‘ ae 

(5) To suggest and recommend suitable limits for rates of air consump- 
tion of auxiliary devices to serve as a maintenance standard and to condemn 
defective devices out of service. 


The larger portion of the data collected and analyzed by 
the committee were in connection with standing tests, i.e., 
tests made to determine the rate of air consumption of auxil- 
iary devices with the locomotive standing in the roundhouse. 
A total of 497 such tests were made on as many devices. 
These tests involved 111 locomotives as found on 12 railroad 
systems. : 

The first work done was to devise a method of test and 
prepare a suitable test code so that it would be possible to 
direct the making of the standing tests at different localities 
in a systematic and uniform manner. Likewise, it was neces- 
sary for this code to specify tests which could be made con- 
veniently in a practical way with the rather limited apparatus 
and facilities which are ordinarily available at round houses. 

The test code was sent out to about 30 members, with a 
request that standing tests be made of all kinds of auxiliary 
devices in use on the system with which each member was 
identified. In every case where the recipients of this request 
were able to comply with it, a number of tests were made in 
strict accordance with the code, and no special difficulties were 
reported either in following out the method of making the 
tests or in computing the results. 

With this code the committee sent out a tentative set of 
condemning limits which were chosen on a purely arbitrary 
basis in an attempt to compromise between the degree of per- 
tection possible to attain on the one hand and what might be 
regarded as excessive maintenance costs on the other hand. 
All the standing test data has been referred to these limits 
elsewhere in this report, and while this comparison shows 
thar ‘hey would condemn a very large percentage of the de- 
vices tested, no change in the limit basis is thereby justified. 
It should be borne in mind that the devices tested were taken 
as they happened to be found in service where no accurate 
or reliable provisions for their maintenance were in force. 
It is obvious that under conditions of systematic maintenance 
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very much better results would be obtained and it is not im- 
probable that the limits here suggested could be materially 
reduced before passing the point of diminishing returns on 
maintenance investment. This, of course, is a matter which 
will be dictated by future experience with the care of auxil- 
iary devices. 

The determination of the leakage rate for each auxiliary 
device tested depends on the results of three tests. How- 
ever, two of these tests will always be common to all devices 
tested on the same locomotive, so that after the first device 
is tested only one test will be required for each succeeding 
device tested on that locomotive. 


Standing Tests and Condemning Limits 

Essentially, the tests developed by the committee and de- 
scribed in the report provide for the following determina- 
tions: first, the leakage of the locomotive piping only, with 
all auxiliary devices shut off; second, this leakage plus the 
flow through an orifice of known diameter attached prefer- 
ably to the main reservoir drain cock; third, the leakage of 
the locomotive piping plus the air consumption of each aux- 
iliary device in turn. These rates of air consumption are 
recorded in terms of strokes per minute of the compressor re- 
quired to maintain a balance at 60 lb. gage pressure in the 
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Fig. 1 Air Consumption of Auxiliary Devices on Locomo- 
tives Determined from Tests of 111 Engines 


main reservoir. Results are computed by deducting the value 
for engine piping leakage from each of the other two and di- 
viding the net figure for device consumption by the net figure 
for flow through the orifice. This is expressed. in per cent 
and shows the proportion of the number of compressor 
strokes needed to supply the orifice which are required to op- 
erate the device. For each type of compressor the same ori- 
fice is used which is required for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission condemnation test. 

For practical application the condemning limits proposed 
by the committee are expressed as a percentage of the orifice 
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strokes, for direct comparison with the results obtained from 
the tests. 

The results of the standing tests made by the committee 
are shown plotted in Fig. 1. The average, maximum and 
minimum values for leakage are given for each condition un- 
der which the various devices were tested, on the basis of 
100 lb. main reservoir pressure. The corresponding test code 
leakage limit value is also shown for each device. These 
values are on the 100-lb. main reservoir pressure basis to 
agree with average operating conditions. Passenger locomo- 
tives should be considered on the 140-lb. basis for true com- 
parison. 

The data shown is the most complete information of its 
kind in existence at this time. The large number of auxiliary 
devices tested and their wide distribution in railway service 
means that the values given can be regarded as a true index 
of the general condition and performance of auxiliary de- 
vices. 

Table I shows the effect of applying the recommended con- 
demning limits on all devices tested. The figures indicate 
that more than one-half of all devices tested were condemned. 


Taste I—Conpemninc Limits Apriiep to STanpiInG Tests 


No. No. Percent Percent 

Device tested passed passed failed 
REVETSE GEBTS 2 occcccscccccce 68 47 69 31 
Be SD Vicvseecevscerrrses 103 48 47 53 
SE Sébeprekee nnd en pees 19 4 21 79 

eee 136 46 33.8 66.2 

SY GD. cccceeccesveies 32 4 12.5 87.5 
MED vcvecewencecetes 26 11 42 58 
ee re 107 50 47 53 
Coal pushers ........ epakiene 6 3 50 50 

EN. wenducihitacanens 497 213 42.9 57.1 


Running Tests of Reverse Gears 


To determine the air consumption rate for reverse gears 
when running in service, a very complete program of tests 
was outlined by the committee covering a period of about 
five weeks’ work. Owing to bad weather conditions and other 
unfavorable incidents, it was impossible to carry out the pro- 
gram fully, but a number of very interesting running tests 
were made. These tests included 15 gears having metallic 
packing and 6 gears with non-metallic packing. The re- 
sults show a distinct difference in the quality of service to 
be expected from these two types of packing. This differ- 
ence is very much in favor of the metallic packing, the com- 
parison being obtained by dividing the gear mileage from 
the date of packing application up to the date of the test by 
the average leakage in cubic feet per minute. The figures show 
that where the non-metallic packed gears made 249 miles 
for each average cubic foot per minute leakage developed 
the metallic packed gears made 2,491 miles, a ratio of just 
10 to 1 in favor of metallic packing. The number of years 
tested is not sufficient to warrant final conclusions but the 
results are so positive in favor of the metallic packing as to 
make it appear very attractive. 


Economic Value of Better Maintenance 


The general aspect of all the test results indicates that the 
air operated auxiliary devices in use on our railroads are in 
a more or less uneconomical condition. They undoubtedly 
perform the intended functions in a very satisfactory man- 
ner, but only at the cost of compressed air. The test figures 
show a wide field for profitable investment in maintenance, 
and better maintenance will carry with it other betterments, 
such as less wear and tear, more perfect performance and 
greater reliability. 

The test code condemning limits suggested for adoption 
will serve to reduce the waste at least one-half, and when 
this saving is accomplished, the association will be in a po- 
sition to scale the limits downward on a scientific basis, be- 
cause it will then have available actual maintenance cost 
figures. 

Some of the facts demonstrated by the committee’s tests 
have a very important bearing on how much it is costing the 
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railroads to operate auxiliary devices as compared to what 
it really ought to cost. It is possible to point out, on the 
basis of compressed air used, the probable margin of saving 
that could be effected by a reasonable maintenance program. 
This is important information even when no maintenance 
cost data is available because when the amount of the sav- 
ing is known it is comparatively easy to decide how much 
maintenance expense is warranted. 

The data of the standing tests are presented in graphic 
form in Fig. 1 and cover all the devices tested. It is not per- 
missible to base a comparison on all of the devices listed be- 
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cause several of them are not subject to constant use while 
the engine is in service. For the purpose of this comparison 
only three devices are chosen: bell ringers, fire doors and re- 
verse gears. It is assumed that the respective average rates 
of air consumption found for these three devices in the stand- 
ing tests are characteristic of their average conditions in serv- 
ice. It can also be assumed that if these devices were main- 
tained within the maximum rates of air consumption fixed 
by the test code limits the average leakage could be held to 
not more than one-half that represented by the limits. The 
actual figures for such a comparison can be taken directly 
from the data of Fig. 1 and are given in Table II. 


Taste II 
Average consumption 
in cu. ft. free air per minute 
at 100 lb. main reservoir pressure 
ete : 











r a, 
Number Actually found Insured by 
of devices during tests test code limits 
SE ED oo oa. winiainie Socseme's 7.75 2.30 
ob 2 ae See 6.80 3.80 
68 Reverse gears ........ccccccee 16.57 7.60 
NN iakk anal ki ak ae $1.12 13.70 


It will be evident from the above table that locomotives, 
equipped with the three devices listed would supply 31.12 
cu. ft. of free air per minute to operate these devices whereas 
if the devices were maintained and held within the test code 
limits the air requirement would only be 13.70 cu. ft. of free 
air per minute. This difference is decidedly impressive when 
its meaning is expressed in terms of the money value of com- 
pressed air. Such a comparison is shown in graphic form 
by Fig. 2. The cost values were computed from the data by 
using the following assumptions which are commonly c- 
cepted as conservative for the factors involved: 


(1) That the average working time for locomotives is six hours 
day or 2,190 hours per year. 

(2) That the average evaporation rate for locomotives will be s« 
pounds of water per pound of coal. 

(3) That the rate of steam consumption per 100 cu. ft. of free air « 
pressed to 100 Ib. pressure will he 68 Ib. for 9%-in. and 1l-in. pumps, 
44.7 lb. for 5-A pumps and 24-lb. for 814-in. cross compound pumps, valves 
which are based on actual steam consumption tests. 

(4) That the price of coal on the tender is $2 per ton. 


A study of Fig. 1 will readily convince those interested that 
the maintenance of auxiliary devices on locomotives offers 4 
splendid opportunity for the reduction of operating cos‘s 
The two extremes of the comparison can be pointed out 2s 
follows: 
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1. On the basis of 100 locomotives having 81!4-in. cross 
compound compressors, the cost per year without maintenance 
would be $14,000.00, and with maintenance $6,170.00, leav- 
ing a margin of $7,830.00. 

2. On the basis of 100 locomotives having 11-in. compres- 
sors, the cost per year without maintenance would be $39,- 
700.00, and with maintenance, $17,480.00, leaving a margin 
of $22,220.00. 

The assumption of coal cost as $2 per ton or $1 per 1,000 
lbs. on the tender, was taken to make it easy to convert the cost 
figures to correspond to any price paid for coal. It would 
not be unreasonable to contend that the average cost of coal 
on the tender is about $5 per ton, and in such event the costs 
and margin for economy, would be two and one-half times 
greater than those given in Fig. 1. It should be remembered 
that these figures are based on only three devices, all the 
others being ignored, although many locomotives have them. 
Those devices are, therefore, an additional source of com- 
pressed air waste, which was omitted in this comparison 
because no accurate data were available, and because its 
omission is in the direction of making the cost values more 
conservative. Other cost increasing factors, such as wear 
and tear on the compressor plant, cost of water, labor, etc., 
were also omitted, because exact data were lacking. 

The report was signed by the following committee: C. 
H. Weaver (N. Y. C.), chairman; C. B. Miles (Big Four), 
W. W. White (M. C.), and R. E. Miller (W. A. B. Co.). 


Discussion 


It was very evident from the discussion that few of the 
members have realized the seriousness of the losses from air 
leakage in connection with the operation of auxiliary devices 
on locomotives as they are generally maintained. Some of 
the members, who had applied the tests recommended by the 
committee at its request for the purpose of securing data to 
be used in the preparation of the report, testified as to their 
efficacy in bringing to light conditions causing excessive air 
consumption which might otherwise continue indefinitely so 
long as the apparatus functions without positive failure. No 
objections were raised as to the practicability of the tests. 

The committee was continued to report at the next conven- 
tion what progress has been made in generally establishing 
the tests and to what extent they have led to improved con- 
ditions. It was suggested that the executive committee take 
measures to bring the paper to the attention of the American 
Railroad Association, Section I1I—Mechanical. 


Relation of Terminal Brake Work to Freight 
Train Revenue* 


By C. C. Ferguson, 
General Air Brake Instructor, Great Northern 


The investment in all that constitutes a railway is earning 
just so long as cars are moving toward their destinations. 
When they are not, it is losing, because interest, wages and 
other necessary expenses are going on. This means that 
switching, testing air brakes, repairing and other work in 
terminals are losing revenue. Such delays are necessary, 
but it is plain that they should be kept as low as possible. 

The problem is how to test and make necessary repairs 
in the least time and with the minimum of switching. The 
North West Air Brake Club presents the following with re- 
spect to the instructions on consideration and in particular 
reference to Test and Repairs to Brakes on Cars in Terminal 
Yards, recently made recommended practice by the American 
Railroad Association, Section I1I—Mechanical. 


at Freight cars in terminal yards should have the air brakes tested as 
OLOWS: 
IncominG TRAINS 
2. Freight trains, on arrival at terminals where inspectors are stationed 
to make immediate brake inspection ard repairs, shall have slack stretched 


*Submitted by the North-Western Air Brake Club. 
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and left with brakes fully applied in service application. Inspection of 
brakes should be made as soon thereafter as practicable and any needed 
repairs made, or promptly mark for repair tracks any cars that cannot other- 


wise be repaired. 
OvutTcoMInG TRAINS AND YARD TESTS 


3. While the train is being charged, make a visual inspection of retaining 
valves and retaining valve pipes, position of angle cocks and hose, and 
examine closely for leaks from the brake pipe and its connections, and make 
necessary repairs to reduce this leakage te a minimum when the brake 
system is charged to standard pressure. 

4. When the brake is charged to standard pressure, make a 15-lb. 


service reduction, after which a second examination of the train should 
be made to determine: 
a—Brake pipe leakage. 
b—If triple valve will operate on service application. 
c—Piston travel. 
d—Brake cylinder leakage. 


e—If the brakes release properly. 

5. If during this test the brake pipe leakage, as indicated by the brake 
pipe gage, exceeds 8 lb. per minute, it should be reduced to 8 lb., prefer- 
ably 5 lb., and if piston travel is less than 6 in. or more than’ 8 in. it 
should be adjusted to 7 in. All defects found shall be repaired in the yard 
or car sent to shop or repair track for necessary attention. 

In addition to the above terminal tests, at last terminal inspection 


point prior to descending mountain grades, 1t must be known that a suf- 
ficient number of retaining valves are in good operating condition to control 
the train. 


The time and a half for overtime since allowed to freight 
train men, and insufficient consideration given to certain fea- 
tures of the recommended practices warrant some changes in 
the foregoing. 

Normally the first thing done to an incoming freight train 
or transfer is to make the general inspection. Here we have 
dead time that, by means of the incoming brake test, should 
be utilized to locate air brake defects so that such as are heavy 
may be marked for the repair tracks before switching is done 
and all available time employed for repairing the others. 

Several of the roads represented in our club have long since 
demonstrated the practicability and value of the incoming 
brake test. In fact, the Soo Line is undoubtedly the pioneer 
in making this test, with the Northern Pacific a close second. 
This is mentioned that due weight may be given to recom- 
mendations as being based on long experience. 

Our first recommendation is that paragraph 2 in the fore- 
going be changed to read as follows: 


2. The incoming air brake test should be made with all arriving freight 
trains and transfers, and to permit of this the incoming crews shall leave 
the brakes fully applied from standard pressure by a service reduction or 
reductions totalling 20 lb. Inspection of the brakes shall be begun im- 
mediately and completed within 20 minutes, confining it to observance of 
piston travel, brakes that de not apply or that leak off and to other ob- 
servable leakage, and quickly indicating defects found by suitable chalk 
marks. On completion of this inspection make indicated repairs or mark 
cars for the repair tracks, as the circumstances require. 


We recognize the advantage of having the slack stretched 
while inspecting draft rigging and air hose, but submit that 
since to do it effectively will require releasing the air brakes 
after the stop, applying rear hand brakes, pulling out the slack, 
fully recharging and reapplying the air brakes, an attempt 
to include it would increase the amount of over-time and 
would decrease the reliability of the incoming brake test. 

The present reading of paragraph 2 discourages the in- 
coming test, instead of recommending it, first, by the quali- 
fication, “where inspectors are stationed to make immediate 
inspection and repairs”; and, second, by stating that, follow- 
ing the application of the brakes, inspection “should be made 
as soon thereafter as practicable.” 

This inspection is mainly to determine whether the brakes 
are reasonably efficient, and it will assuredly be granted that 
a brake which has not leaked off in 20 minutes will meet with 
this requirement. To appreciably extend this inspection time 
is unwarrantedly to delay traffic and increase expense, as it 
will send cars with reasonably efficient brakes to the repair 
tracks. The alternative is that inefficient brakes will not be 
detected. 

While in our recommended change of paragraph 2 we 
have referred to “standard pressure” understood for freight 
to mean 70 lb., attention is called to the fact that if the test 
is made from a higher pressure it will pass some defective 
brakes as satisfactory because of the greater amount of auxil- 
iary reservoir air to be leaked away. Hence, if any road is 
using a higher brake pipe pressure on any moving trains we 
recommend that it be reduced to 70 lb. by applying and re- 
leasing before making the test application. 
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The haste more or less incident to the outgoing terminal 
test referred to in paragraph 4 will often result in the ap- 
plication being made before some brakes are fully charged. 
Hence, a reduction of 15 lb. with long trains will result in 
some brakes failing to apply or to hold long enough for the 
inspection which would be found satisfactory if they had 


been charged or if the reduction had been 20 lb. We ap- 
preciate the desire to combine with this test a fairly satis- 
factory measure of the rate of brake pipe leakage; hence, 
make no recommendation for a change, preferring to observe 
this farther. 

Clause (e), paragraph 4, is a detail which cannot be de- 
termined while brakes are applied, as here stipulated. While 
the object will doubtless be generally understood we feel that 
the wording of this paragraph could be changed to make the 
meaning clearer. 

R. H. Aishton’s circular 95 of January 8, 1920, dealing 
particularly with avoiding delays at terminals to lessen time 
and a half for overtime, suggests for each important yard 
the need of a yard plant for testing the outgoing train before 
the engine is applied. We approve of this but with the dis- 
tinct understanding that such cannot accomplish the needed 
results unless the incoming test is made. 

This is not time nor place to make other than the lightest 
repairs, mainly stopping brake pipe leaks. In fact, if the 
incoming test and indicated repairs have been made as they 
should be. The character of the remaining work will usually 
be such as to enable the despatcher to figure quite accurately 
as to when a train will be ready. The outgoing crew would 
then tind the train tested and charged and requiring no more 
brake work on their part than making the brake pipe test 
immediately after attaching to the train. 

Conditional on evidence that operating departments really 
propose to provide and make use of outgoing yard brake 
charging and testing plants, it would be well to add to the 
recommended practice instructions to cover the above points. 

Discussion 


The discussion covered the whole field of freight brake 
conditions, which all have a bearing on the difficulties of 
getting trains out of terminals with brakes in condition to 
meet the requirements of the safety appliance law without 
causing excessive terminal delays. It was indicated clearly 
that freight brakes are in a generally unsatisfactory condition 
from the service standpoint and that this condition is not due 
to any one cause but to a large number of causes. Some of the 
causes mentioned were excessive brake pipe leakage, careless 
and unskilled workmanship in maintenance, neglect of main- 
tenance, inadequacy of the customary type of attachments 
for brake cylinders and auxiliary reservoirs, retention in 
service of wornout brake cylinders in which tight packing 
leathers are an impossibility, and lack of appreciation and 
indifference of managements to the resulting loss in railroad 
operating efficiency. 

That a high standard of brake maintenance is not only 
possible but practicable was indicated by the experience of 
several roads operating with a high percentage of their own 
equipment, which is retained and maintained at home. Sev- 
eral instances were given where railroads regularly send 
trains, in some cases with as many as 90 to 100 cars, from 
terminals with not more than two or three pounds per minute 
brake pipe leakage and one instance was mentioned where 
such a train departing from the initial terminal with a leak- 
age not to exceed three pounds per minute, on arrival at the 
end of a 125-mile run tested but four pounds per minute. 

That when once placed in good condition, the maintenance 
of a high standard of freight brake conditions is not a diffi- 
cult matter was evident from the experience of the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern, which was mentioned several times by 
members from other roads as having exceptionally good 
brake conditions. With a total of 7,000 cars in regular 
freight service on this line, it was necessary to set out on ac- 
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count of brake conditions but four cars in a period of twelve 
months. From an initial brake cylinder leakage of three 
pounds per minute, 2,000 cars after 24 months’ service with- 
out cleaning, had developed cylinder leakage not exceeding 
a four-pound per minute maximum. Other roads reported 
as high as from 10 to 20 per cent of the brakes tested re- 
quiring recleaning in from one to three months following the 
last cleaning date. 

The inability of the Air Brake Association alone to remedy 
these conditions because of the possible terminal delays at 
the outset and initial expense required to bring about a coun- 
trywide improvement of these conditions, was touched on sev- 
eral times. A significant point was brought out in connec- 
tion with the establishment of the incoming test on one road 
where it has been in effect for a number of years. Some dif- 
ficulty had been experienced in convincing the management 
of the desirability of the test, as the time available for re- 
pairs resulted in a material increase of the work done. It 
was found, however, that an increased credit balance re- 
sulted from the increases in legal charges against other roads 
for the extra work done on foreign cars and the presentation 
of this fact to the management secured approval for the es- 
tablishment of the incoming brake test. 

The convention voted to refer the subject to a committee 
with instructions to investigate conditions on the railroads, 
formulate recommendations and present data as to possible 
savings from a revenue standpoint from their establishment 
in practice. 


Other Papers and Addresses 


Two papers were submitted by the Central Air Brake Club, 
one on the Location of Brake Pipe Ends at Locomotive Pilots, 
by W. W. Wood (C. I. & L.), and one on Air Signal Valve 
Maintenance by James Elder (C. M. & St. P.). The St. 
Louis Air Brake Club submitted a report on Changes in the 
H-6 Brake Valve, signed by W. H. Davies, R. E. Wark and 
F. B. Johnson. An illustrated lecture on Modern Trains 
and the UC Equipment, by J. C. McCune, was submitted 
by the Manhattan Air Brake Club. 

During the course of the convention, the association was 
addressed briefly by W. H. Winterrowd, chief mechanical 
engineer of the Canadian Pacific, and F. W. Brazier, as- 
sistant to the general superintendent of rolling stock, New 
York Central. R. I. Cunningham of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company gave an interesting talk on air brake condi- 
tions in France. 


Business 


An invitation from the American Railroad Association, 
Section 11I—Mechanical, to affiliate as a division of that or- 
ganization, was brought before the association and referred 
to a committee which drafted a tentative set of by-laws de- 
signed to protect the interests of the association membership 
as it is now organized, in the event of affiliation. The mat- 
ter was finally referred to the executive committee with in- 
structions to conduct negotiations with Section III—Me- 
chanical and report to the association at the next convention 
for the action of the members. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, L. P. Streeter (Illinois Central); first vice-pres!- 
dent, Mark Purcell (Northern Pacific); second vice-presl- 
dent, George H. Wood (A. T. & S. F.); third vice-president, 
B. M. Kidd (Norfolk & Western); secretary, F. M. N: llis 
(Westinghouse Air Brake Company); treasurer, Otto best 
(Nathan Manufacturing Company). W. W. White (Mich- 
igan Central) was elected a member of the executive ©oMm- 
mittee to fill the vacancy created by Mr. Kidd’s election as 
third vice-president. 7 

The exhibit this year was pronounced the best in the %s- 
tory of the association. 
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The English Transport Service in France 


Machinery, Organization and Emulation Were Responsible 
for Efficient and Business Like Results 


By W. M. Acworth 


no one except perhaps Lord Kitchener had any idea of 

the dimensions to which it would attain, the transport 
services were under a dual control. The Lines of Com- 
munication were in charge of an Inspector General who was 
stationed at Abbeville, and was responsible for the ports, 
the depots, and the railways leading up to the forward area. 
In the forward area there was a Director of Railways, who 
was also responsible for inland water transport, who re- 
ported to the Quartermaster-General. But the Director of 
Railways had a double responsibility. If he was called upon 
to build or add to railways in the forward area he took his 
orders from the Q. M. G.; behind that he was subject to the 
I. G. Communications. And sometimes not he at all, but the 
Royal Engineers, reporting to the Engineer-in-Chief at gen- 
eral headquarters, undertook to build extensions of the 
French metre gage light railways. Arrangements with the 
French military and railway authorities were also dupli- 
cated, and communications between railway transport officers 
in the two areas had to pass through the two independent 
organizations at the top. 

That the dual organization was wrong, Mr. Lloyd George 
became convinced early in 1916, nearly two years before he 
succeeded in introducing unity of control under Marshal 
Foch on a larger scale and a more conspicuous stage. In 
August, 1916, Sir Eric Geddes arrived in France accom- 
panied by Mr., now Major General Sir Philip Nash, an 
Indian railway official, and Mr., now Lt. Colonel Sir George 
Beharrell, an official of the North Eastern railway, and a 
very meagre staff. After a preliminary reconnaissance the 
three squatted in a Nissen hut at La Calotterie, three miles 
from the G. H. Q. at Montreuil. And here in a few weeks 
arose a new town of huts which furnished both living and 
office accommodation for a transport staff which ultimately 
consisted of about 130 officers and 400 to 500 men. 

Under the Director there were three Deputy Directors 
General of Transport, commonly known as “Digits.” One 
of them remained at G. H. Q., for the Director General of 
Transport in France was also Director General of move- 
ment and railways at home, and consequently had vo divide 
his time between France and Englnad. The other two 
Digits exercised general supervision respectively in the north- 
ern and southern portion of the forward area. The H. Q. 
service at La Calotterie was organized in six directorates, 
inland water transport, docks, roads, construction and opera- 
tion of light railways, broad gage railway construction, and 
broad gage railway transportation, this last Directorate ex- 
ercising two main functions, liaison with the French railway 
companies and actual operation of the railways which we 
either took over from the French and the Belgians or our- 
selves built. The headquarters organization was reproduced 
on a smaller scale at the headquarters of each separate army. 

The Railway Operating Division under Colonel Cecil 
Paget, formerly general superintendent of the Midland Rail- 
way, who lived for over two years in a train, had no light 
task. It employed over 1,600 locomotives, about half on our 
own lines and half on the French railways, and about 70,000 
wagons. And whereas in the spring of 1917 only 20 per cent 
of the traffic of the British army was hauled by British loco- 
motives, by the time the armistice came our locomotives were 
not only hauling all our own traffic, but actually doing a 
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good deal of haulage on behalf of the French. Our own 
lines were worked according to home ideas, though with 
methods drastically modified to meet the special conditions, 
there being, for instance, not a fixed signal on the whole 
system. But on the French lines our men had to conform 
to the French regulations. 


A Serious Task 


To cater for an army is a serious task. A rough calcu- 
lation is that a division—say 20,000 men—needs a train 
every other day to supply it with food, forage, clothing, petrol 
and other daily necessaries, not forgetting mails and par- 
cels. And there were about 60 divisions in front line areas. 
And the material could not be taken straight from the ports 
to the divisions. It had to go from the ports to be handled 
and rehandled at depots and sub-depots, till it finally could 
be sorted and loaded for the division rail head. For the 
whole army supplies sometimes amounted to over 10,000 
tons, say 40 train loads in a day. And “supplies,” in the 
technical sense, were less than half the total material that 
the railways had to carry for the armies. Ammunition alone 
averaged something like 50,000 tons a week. Timber, R. E. 
stores, railway and road material, coal, averaged as much 
again. 

In the month of the great push towards Arras the railways 
handled in all something like 1,000,000 tons of traffic. And 
through all this room had to be found for the ambulance 
trains, of which during the second battle of Ypres 21 came 
back from the port in a single day. And a large proportion 
of this traffic was dealt with on lines which, so to speak, had 
only come into existence over night. Between January, 1917, 
and the date of the armistice our construction corps laid 
nearly 1,600 miles of line, besides dismantling 245 miles, 
the need for which was over, and whose materials were used 
for construction elsewhere. The railway men alone formed 
a good sized army. There were over 30,000 employed in 
construction and maintenance of track, another 3,500 in the 
shops, and about 10,000 in actual train working. 





Roads and Light Railways 


Hardly less important than the railways were the roads. 
Somehow the roads had to be made to stand up against the 
enormous traffic not only of transport wagons and motor 
lorries, of which alone there were over 50,000 in France, 
but of heavy artillery and caterpillars and tanks. And the 
consumption of road stone, and ties and pit-props when 
road stone could not be got, or there was no time to lay it, 
was something appalling. In early days shipload after ship- 
load of granite from Guernsey and of slag from Middles- 
borough was brought in. Later on local quarries, especially 
at Marquise near Calais, were developed. On the average 
something like 70,000 tons of stone were put on the roads 
each week. In one week the Director resurfaced over 300,000 
sq. yd. or, say, 60 acres, which is precisely the area of the 
London Green Park. About 20,000 men and 150 steam or 
petrol-driven rollers were employed on the job. Some of it 
went by canal. There was a light railway which carried 720 
tons a day to feed the water service, but Marquise in addi- 
tion required 12 to 20 broad gage trains a day. 

Relieving and supplementing the main railways and the 
roads there was a whole system of light railways with a 
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2 ft. gage in the forward areas. To call them a system is, 
perhaps, inaccurate; for, if one may quote Shelley, they were 
“Withdrawn and uplifted, 
Sunk, shattered and shifted 
To and fro!” 


They ran right up to the forward ammunition dumps, and if 
buried in a shell hole one minute, they were at work again 
the next, and always kept going, being, however, constantly 
taken up and relaid as the troops and guns moved. There 
were 1,200 miles of them in operation at one period, and 
in one week at the commencement of the German offensive 
in March, 1918, they handled 260,000 tons. 


Barge Traffic 


And railways and roads were supplemented again by the 
barge traffic. On the canals there were barges equipped as 
hospitals, with doctors and nursing staff complete, which 
were especially useful in the case of patients with abdominal 
wounds. There was a fleet devoted to the carriage of sick 
and wounded horses. But the main traffic was in road 
stone, engineering stores and ammunition. At Zeneghen, 
for instance, behind the Yypres sector, there was an ammuni- 
tion depot mainly fed by water from Calais, normally con- 
taining 50,000 tons of ammunition, and intersected by 35 
miles of sidings where shells could be loaded up into trucks 
for conveyance by rail to different portions of the area. 

Except for the local road stone and some 20,000 tons a 
week of material loaded direct across the Channel in barges 
from Richborough, the whole of the supplies for the army 
had to be dealt with through the congested French ports. 
Dunkirk, a good and well equipped port, was too near the 
German guns and too accessible to bombing aeroplanes for 
its capacity to be fully used. A lucky hit on a load of 
ammunition might have wrecked the town. Most people 
know something of the capacity of Calais, Boulogne and 
Dieppe. Havre and Rouen were largely occupied by the 
French for their own necessities, but were also used to a large 
extent for our Southern armies in the early days. Later on 
the Northern ports managed to do the bulk of the work and 
leave to the French the space that they badly needed. The 
other little ports, such as St. Valery and Fécamp, could do 
but little. Yet the needs of the army in France were urgent 
and could not wait for additional quay space. 


How It Was Done 


In January, 1917, it was only possible to unload the wait- 
ing ships at the rate of ten tons per ship per hour. Four- 
teen months later the average had been brought up to 37%4 
tons. The explanation is to be found in three words— 
machinery, organization, emulation. Cranes by the score 
were brought from England and erected. As fast as it was 
landed, the material, instead of being allowed to cumber the 
quays, was loaded straight into trucks and hauled away to 
the interior depots. And, lastly, by the help of carefully 
kept statistics, the performance of each port was matched 
against the rest. To each port was allotted, according to its 
quay space and other facilities, a certain proportion of the 
total traffic; and if any port failed to discharge its allotted 
quantum of tonnage, the official in charge heard of it next 
day from headquarters. And there was competition not only 
of port with port, but of race with race. For if the figures 
showed that a labor company of Chinese had discharged 14 
cwt. per man per hour, while a company of negroes had 
only discharged 11 cwt. of similar cargo, negroes worked 
their hardest to redress the balance of yellow over black the 
following week. 

The ships that brought the traffic across were under the 
control of the Admiralty. But the traffic from Richborough, 
the “mystery port” as it was called at one time, was con- 
trolled by the Director General of Transportation through- 
out. Richborough had three functions: It was the point of 
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origin of the Channel ferry which carried railway rolling 
stock on its own wheels, being duplicated towards the end 
of the war by a smaller ferry at Southampton; secondly, it 
was the departure and arrival point for the cross-Channel 
barge traffic to France, which amounted towards the end to 
something like 30,000 tons a week; and, lastly, it was the 
place to which a large amount of damaged material was 
barged from France for repair, and where large numbers of 
craftsmen, accustomed only to the works of peace, were 
trained for the kind of jobs they would have to perform later 
close behind the lines. 

I have sketched above the organization of the transport 
machine, and essayed to give some idea of the functions 
of its component parts. How did the machine work as a 
whole? An ordinary transport undertaking in peace time, 
a railway or a line of steamers, is judged by results: does it 
pay? No such test was possible in this case. Money was 
not a primary consideration. Cost what it might, the work 
had to be done. But at least the cost should be as low as 
possible. And the transport organization in France claimed 
that by the use of statistics—planned on scientific lines, and 
kept up to date from day to day—of the work done and to 


‘be done, the closest possible check was kept, and means 


adapted as nearly as might be to the necessary ends. If a 
general asked for new transport facilities, he was requested 
to make a careful and detailed estimate of the amount of 
traffic to be handled. His requisition might imply a new 
broad gage railway, or a light railway, or a road, or perhaps 
nothing more than a dozen lorries or only a bunch of pack 
mules. 

Every effort was made to see that steam hammers were 
not supplied when only nuts had to be broken. Week by 
week the program was discussed between G. H. Q. or the 
army commanders and the representatives of the Transport 
Service. If a big push was in contemplation, the Director 
General was informed in advance as to the number of troops 
to be employed, the number of guns, and the probable re- 
quirements of ammunition. He could thus decide how far 
the existing facilities would suffice, and if so, how the total 
traffic was to be apportioned between them; or, on the other 
hand, whether it was necessary to build new railways or 
light railways or roads, or to accumulate materials on the 
spot for their instant repair. 

In the case of the attack on Vimy Ridge, to take one in- 
stance, the plan of attack as disclosed to the Transport Serv- 
ice implied the construction of considerable lengths of en- 
tirely new railways and of a new marshalling yard at Doul- 
lens; and even then the Transport Director had to point 
out that the rail heads immediately behind the forward 
lines would only suffice to deal with ammunition, supplies 
and ambulance trains, and that the supporting troops must 
be detrained ten miles or so behind the actual fighting line. 
When fighting in the Arras sector was fiercest, the traffic 
through Amiens station grew so congested that an avoiding 
line, 25 miles in length, was hastily built and brought into 
use. And when heavy guns were imperatively needed there 
were cases where broad gage railways were built right up 
to the trenches. At the battle of Messines Ridge the broad 
gage railway from Bailleul through “Clapham Junction,” 
which for some weeks had been delivering the goods at ‘‘Day- 
light Corner” when shell fire did not interrupt the service, 
= actually less than a mile away from the German firing 
ines. 

Perhaps the most dramatic achievement of the construc- 
tion corps was at the time of the great German Push in 
March, 1918. Night after night the bridge over the Somme 
below Abbeville on the main line from Calais to Amiens 
and Paris was bombed by aeroplanes. In all haste our men 
constructed a deviation railway and a temporary bridge. And 
the very night after the deviation was completed the Ger- 
man bombs broke the permanent structure. 
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The Need for Additional Railroad Equipment 


Railway Officers and Bankers Appear Before Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce 


railroad equipment this year appeared rather slim after 

a three-day discussion of the car shortage problem last 
week at Washington from the standpoint of the shippers, 
the railroads and the investment bankers. 

An additional appropriation by the government of $500,- 
000,000 and the immediate use of $125,000,000 from the 
$300,000,000 revolving fund provided by the transportation 
act will be needed to enable the railroads to acquire 100,000 
freight cars, 4,000 passenger cars and 2,000 locomotives 
within a year, members of the equipment committee of the 
Association of Railway Executives testified before mem- 
bers of the Senate committee on interstate commerce on 
May 6. The executives appeared at the request of Chair- 
man Cummins of the Senate committee after a delegation 
of shippers from the corn belt section had called on the 
Senate committee, the House committee and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on May 5 urging the need of an 
improved car supply and recommending an additional ap- 
propriation of $300,000,000. They explained that they 
were not “knocking” the railroads but needed more cars 
to enable them to ship their products to market. The execu- 
tives also said that a general car shortage existed and that 
they were unable to borrow sufficient money on their own 
credit, until after the result of the rate and wage readjust- 
ments is known, to buy equipment needed to remedy the 
situation. 

Members of the Senate committee expressed an apprecia- 
tion of the situation but were very reluctant to accept the 
proposal for an additional appropriation in view of the 
present state of government financing and until it has been 
ascertained more definitely what can be done with the $300,- 
000,000 fund, and investment bankers who were called be- 
fore the committee on the following day expressed disap- 
proval of the plan for an additional appropriation. They 
declared that the market for equipment securities is very 
limited and that additions to railroad facilities in the im- 
mediate future must be limited to those which can be 
financed by the stronger roads on their own credit and by 
whatever amounts can be made available from the revolving 
fund. It was also brought out that the roads which are 
best able to do so have already placed orders for cars and 
engines to the amount of approximately $140,000,000. The 
question of equipment led to a general discussion of the en- 
tire railroad credit situation and while it was agreed that 
the transportation act would greatly improve the situation 
it was stated that its effect is yet to be demonstrated by 
concrete action by the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
put the rate structure on the proper level. 


Prritroad FOR OBTAINING any considerable addition to 


Roads Need Much New Equipment 


E. N. Brown, chairman of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
“and Pere Marquette and chairman of the executives’ com- 
mittee on equipment, said that for four or five years the 
credit of the railroads had been so impaired that it was 
practically impossible to get enough money for cars at any 
reasonable rate, and that most roads could not get it at 
all. The condition finally became such that it was neces- 
sary for the President to take over the roads. When they 
were returned few roads had any cash, their equipment 
was not up to the usual standard and they had no means 
of financing additional equipment. He showed that on 
calculations based on the former additions to equipment 
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and the growth in traffic 226,000 freight cars would be 
needed to make up for the shortage of 1917, 1918 and 1919, 
and 9,540 passenger cars and 3,190 locomotives. To make 
up this shortage instantly would cost about $1,600,000,000, 
but after considering the capacity of the builders and the 
utmost possibility of financing a minimum program had 
been arrived at of 100,000 freight cars, 4,000 passenger cars 
and 2,000 locomotives as the most that could be obtained 
within a year. These would cost $610,000,000. 

Since January 1, railroads have ordered 27,778 freight 
cars, 518 locomotives and 496 passenger cars. If additional 
cars were to be ordered now very few would be available 
this fall. The best rate of interest that any railroad has 
been able to obtain this year on equipment trust certificates 
has been 734 per cent, and bankers have advised that it 
is very difficult to place such securities at this time and 
that $100,000,000 additional would be the maximum that 
can be marketed, in addition to $144,000,000 already placed. 
Senator Pomerene asked why the roads did not go to Mr. 
Plumb for some of the 4 per cent money. Mr. Brown con- 
tinued that the market could possibly absorb about $150,- 
000,000 at 8 per cent, but that the bankers had given very 
little encouragement, saying that the sale of securities to old 
investors is almost impossible. The bankers say, Mr. Brown 
testified, that the first thing necessary is to establish rail- 
road credit, after which they can do some financing, but the 
rate question and the wage question are still unknown 
factors. After these two problems are satisfactorily solved 
he thought the railroads would find themselves in a much 
better condition after a few months. 

Mr. Brown explained that the $300,000,000 revolving 
fund is by no means all available for equipment. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the executives are still 
working on the problem of how it shall be used, but $30,- 
000,000 to $40,000,000 of judgments against the Railroad 
Administration are to be taken from the fund, also the 
amount required to reimburse the short lines, which is esti- 
mated at about $12,000,000 and a large part of the balance 
will be needed for additions and betterments. Therefore, 
the committee had thought that if $125,000,000 of the fund 
could be made available in the immediate future and an 
additional appropriation of $500,000,000 be obtained, 
orders could be placed at once for the minimum program of 
equipment. Mr. Brown said that the equipment could be 
financed only by 15-year certificates and that the five-year 
maturity of the present revolving fund is a handicap. 

Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania, said that the 
financial condition of the railroads is to a large extent 
dependent on the settlements with the Railroad Administra- 
tion so that they may know whether they are to have any 
cash. The Pennsylvania has issued $50,000,000 of bonds 
at 714 per cent and expects to use $24,000,000 of that 
amount to pay maturities, leaving $26,000,000 for additions 
and betterments. The committee has undertaken to ascer- 
tain what the roads could do if they received part of the 
$125,000,000 from the revolving fund divided in the pro- 
portion that each road’s standard return bore to the total 
standard return and that the information would shortly be 
ready for submission to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. He thought this fund should be put at work as soon 
as possible while the question of a larger appropriation is 
being considered, but that the five-year maturity should be 
extended at least to 10 years. If this money can be made 
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available at once it will help the situation in the next six 
or eight months, but to get the equipment within a year it 
would be necessary to have the additional appropriation 
of $500,000,000. 

Senator Cummins asked Mr. Rea if the Pennsylvania 
would have any trouble in raising money. Mr. Rea replied 
that it would have very great difficulty. One hundred and 
fifty-seven million dollars of improvements have been put 
on the property during federal control which it is necessary 
to finance and the company has repaid $22,000,000 of this 
amount and has just borrowed $50,000,000 additional, but 
no settlement has yet been made with the Railroad Admin- 
istration to determine how much can be funded. He said 
that roads having surplus funds, such as the Southern Pa- 
cific, the Union Pacific and the Atchison, had placed large 
orders for equipment. In reply to a question by Senator 
Cummins as to what rate would have to be paid on car 
trusts for 10 years guaranteed by the government, Mr. Rea 
stated that the interest would have to be at least 614 per 
cent. 

A. H. Smith, president of the New York Central, said 
that the 100,000 cars which are now being considered ought 
to have been bought in 1919, but that the only hope of relief 
now lies in the solution of the rate question and restoration 
of the credit of the railroads. 


Railroad Administration Holding Back Funds 


Meanwhile, it is essential to do something to tide over 
the present situation so that the activities of the country, 
which are retarded by lack of transportation, can proceed. 
If orders could be placed promptly for equipment, the ship- 
pers would feel better, but if nothing is done they will be- 
come discouraged. Mr. Smith also spoke of the importance 
of a prompt settlement with the Railroad Administration 
saying that the railroads have not received a large part of 
their rental because it has been used up in providing facil- 
ities that it was necessary to provide during the war period, 
but which ought not to be paid for out of current earnings. 
The government, having taken the railroads to win the 
war, ought to fund these expenditures for a period of years 
and tide the railroads over a condition nearly as bad as 
the war. The government’s discretion dominates the financial 
condition of the railroads today, because the Railroad Ad- 
ministration pays them only as little as it thinks they can 
get along with. 

The railroads have not had the credit they should have 
for a good many years, and gradually the country has caught 
up with its transportation facilities and in some ways has 
passed them. The New York Central itself bought 40,000 
cars in 1916 which were delivered in the latter part of 1917, 
und 1918, at prices half of the cost today. All of them 
went into the government service and the company received 
no allowance for them in its rental. Senator Cummins 
asked whether car equipment is being used to the best pos- 
sible advantage. Mr. Smith said that was a broad question, 
but that under the existing conditions he thought it was. 
He said railroads are competing for labor with industries 
that can outpay them, which is part of the reason for the 
switchmen’s strike, and while conditions have been restored 
to nearly normal on many roads some roads are handling 
only 60, 70 or 80 per cent of the traffic they should. As 
long as some men are being paid 65 cents an hour for push- 
ing a wheel barrow, municipalities and states and counties 
are paying 75 cents for common labor, and carpenters get 
$1.25, he said it is no wonder that railroad men get dis- 
heartened and dissatisfied. Asked whether the Commission 
on Car Service is accomplishing anything, Mr. Smith said 
he thought that it was obtaining some results, but he said 
the division superintendent has difficulty in distributing cars 
on one division and that the problem is enormously multi- 
plied when it is attempted to handle it from one office. 
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Better Use of Cars 


L. F. Loree, president of the ‘Delaware & Hudson, pointed 
out that the revolving fund is subject to serious limitations 
because all of it is not available for equipment; it is lim- 
ited to five years and it can be loaned only to roads that 
can furnish collateral security, and many roads that need 
it most cannot do this. He thought the car shortage con- 
dition has been exaggerated, but that the railroads would 
certainly need 100,000 cars within a year and that the 
solution of the rate question is of the greatest importance. 
The difficulty has been caused, he said, because people have 
been trying to get something for nothing for too many vears, 
and while cars are a capital expense adequate rates are 
needed to pay the interest on them. Mr. Loree said that 
the joint committee representing the National Industrial 
Traffic League and the American Railroad Association, 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission had proposed, 
had discussed several plans which he thought would bring 
some relief, such as heavier loading of cars, increased de- 
murrage rates, reduction of free time, a reduction of re- 
consignment privileges, restriction of the use of order bills 
of lading, etc. 

C. H. Markham, president of the Illinois Central, em- 
phasized the necessity of making provision for early car 
orders so that the builders can make necessary arrangements 
for materials. 

E. J. Pearson, president of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, and chairman of the transportation section of 
the American Railroad Association, which had made up the 
estimate of 100,000 cars, said that that was a minimum 
figure arrived at after making several compromises, taking 
into consideration the capacity of the builders, the possi- 
bility of securing materials and the ability to pay for them. 
He pointed out that the traffic situation which confronts the 
railroads should not .be measured by the average of last 
year, but by its heaviest months, and said the best that can 
be offered the shippers is the promise that the railroads 
will do the best they can with available facilities until their 
credit is improved by a rate advance and they can do their 
own financing. 

The proposed 100,000 freight cars includes 20,000 re- 
frigerator cars, 50,000 open-top cars, 20,000 box ‘cars, 5,000 
stock cars and 5,000 flat cars. 


Bankers Do Not Favor Additional Appropriation 

The bankers were inclined to disapprove an additional 
appropriation on the ground that it would complicate the 
government financing and the general credit structure and 
it was stated that a government guaranty of car trust certi- 
ficates would have the same effect. J. G. Hanauer, of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., appeared as chairman of the committee of in- 
vestment bankers and instead of the appropriation he sug- 
gested that Congress extend the period of the $300,000,000 
loan from 5 to 15 vears, also that a large part of the sum 
be used for the improvement of terminals and perhaps for 
some increase in motive power, and that the railroads en- 
deavor to expedite the movement of cars and reduce to a 
minimum the requirements for new equipment. 

Senator Cummins said every one realizes that neither: 
the merchant, the manufacturer, nor the banker can prosper 
without adequate transportation facilities and that it seems 
to be agreed that $600,000,000 should be raised this vear 
and he thought it would be necessary to get it in some way. 
He asked the bankers whether the principal obstacle is dis- 
trust of the earning power of the railroads or the rate of 
interest. F. W. Allen of Lee, Higginson & Co., said that 
the principal difficulty is the limited supply of investment 
capital available. Railroad credit had been improved | 
the passage of the transportation law but the increase in 
rates is needed to produce the full effect. 

Charles E. Mitchell, president of the National City Bank. 
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said the whole subject is tied up with the general financial 
problem and that of the three great reservoirs of capital 
for investment, institutions, the large individual investor 
and the small individual investor, the latter is the only one 


available. The Federal Reserve system places a limit on 
the credit structure measured by the supply of free gold 
and that has nearly been reached on account of the ex- 
pansion we have been through. It is, therefore, not a ques- 
tion of the interest rate but where the money is to come 
from. Railroad financing is in absolute competition with 
half a dozen other kinds of government and corporate de- 
mands and in view of the world-wide conditions the rate 
at which railroads have already been able to borrow this 
year is really a very low one. If the railroad bill had not 
been passed, he said, they would not have been able to 
borrow at 7% per cent. Senator Cummins asked whether 
it would be better to try to raise the money by taxation or 
by trying to put securities on the market. Mr. Mitchell 
said that any increase in taxation would be a very serious 
step because taxation is already having a strangling effect 
and he thought securities should be placed on the market 
as fast as they can reasonably be absorbed. 

S. Davies Warfield, president of the National Association 
of Owners of Railroad Securities, said that the principal need 
of the railroads at the present time is re-establishment of 
their credit so that they may meet their maturing obligations 
and place themselves in a condition to finance themselves. 
He objected to the idea of using up the $300,000,000 fund 
until after the Interstate Commerce Commission has had 
an opportunity to make a thorough survey of the situation 
and of the needs of the various roads and said that if the 
government is to appropriate money for equipment it should 
be used for the creation of a national equipment trust to 
purchase and finance equipment for all the railroads. He 
pointed out that the railroads have been returned without 
a dollar in their treasuries and that they could not be ex- 
pected to have credit at the present time because they can- 
not pay the government for the additions and betterments 
it has made and borrow new money on that basis. A large 
equipment trust which would place the cars under a central 
management would require less equipment than if the cars 
were owned by competing companies, and he did not see how 
Congress could be expected to put up additional money 
until the railroads have had an opportunity to show what 
can be done under the new rates. He laid great stress on 
the necessity of providing some way for the railroads to 
pay back to the government what they owe it and to keep 
some of the loan fund in reserve if it is necessary to meet 
maturities. “You want a little, more light on this situation 
before you use up this $300,000,000 fund,” he said. 

Mr. Warfield also emphasized the necessity of spending 
a good deal of money on the equipment to improve its con- 
dition and that the same amount of money might accomplish 
more if used in this way. Senator Cummins said there 
will be no undue haste with regard to the proposed $500,- 
900,000 additional appropriation until Congress has had 
aN Opportunity to see what disposition is made of the $300,- 
000,000 fund. Mr. Warfield also objected to the plan 
suggested by the executives allocating the fund on the basis 
of the proportion of the standard return. 

Senator Cummins and Senator Robinson agreed. with him 
on this, saying that their understanding of the purpose 
of the act was that the fund should be used for the weaker 
roads. Alfred P. Thom, counsel of the Association of Rail- 
Way Executives, said that this purpose had been largely 
nullitied by the requirements as to security. He also pointed 
out that the executives had originally urged a $750,000,000 
‘ppropriation, and that the Senate had passed the bill with 
Provision for $500,000,000, but that the House had reduced 
the amount. 


J. R. Swan, vice-president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
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pany, said that heretofore there has been a feeling among 
the investing public that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has rather leaned toward the side of the shippers, but 
that since the passage of the new law it has shown more 
disposition to recognize a degree of responsibility to the 
security owners. He thought if the idea could be “got 
across to the investing public’ that the commission is en- 
deavoring to improve railroad credit the situation would 
be greatly improved, as, generally speaking, the public would 
rather buy railroad securities than any others. He said 
the railroad issues that have been made recently have been 
the most successful that have ever been made. The public 
is looking for a new deal, he said, and while the new law 
has been very favorably received, they want to see the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission back it up by action. He 
also thought that it would be wise to proceed cautiously in 
issuing securities for the reason that a failure would have 
a very bad effect, and he also said any railroad receivership 
at this time would have a very bad effect. 

E. B. Sweezey, vice-president of the First National Bank, 
said he was optimistic on the railroad situation and believed 
that the country is facing favorable developments. He 
thought the strongest roads could sell a certain amount of 
securities now, but that there are a large number of rail- 
roads that could not sell any, and that the law should be 
amended so that the Interstate Commerce Commission can 
loan to the railroads that cannot borrow on their own ac- 
count. He said the bankers recognize the necessity of giving 
precedence to the railroad problem, and he thought that 
probably $150,000,000 to $250,000,000 might be raised on 
the equipment securities of the stronger roads. If the gov- 
ernment would duplicate this amount out of the loan fund 
for the weaker roads he thought the problem would be solved. 

Mr. Hanauer pointed out that during the last two months 
about $125,000,000 of securities have been issued by the 
stronger roads, and he thought that during the next few 
months it might be possible to sell a considerable amount 
additional, but that it would be necessary for the railroads 
to actually see the money before they could make much use 
of it. 

Mr. Thom said the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
giving consideration to the per diem question and is very 
likely to raise the per diem rate. 

Throughout the hearing there was considerable criticism 
of the policy of the Railroad Administration, which it was 
stated has adopted the attitude of a collection agency whose 
only interest is in regaining for the government the sums 
invested in railroad improvements during federal control, as 
quickly as possibie. 

Amendments to the section of the transportation act which 
provides for the $300,000,000 revolving fund to meet the 
suggestions made at the hearing were discussed on Monday 
at a conference between Senator Cummins, Representative 
Esch and Commissioners Clark, and Meyer, and were ap- 
proved at a meeting of the Senate Committee on Wednesday. 
It was agreed to change the provision requiring the loans to 
be repaid within 5 years to 15 years, but sentiment appeared 
to be against increasing the amount. Another change ap- 
proved was to make clear that the fund may be used for 
loans to meet maturities. While the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has taken the position that the fund may be 
used for such purposes, the Treasury Department has taken 
the position that it is available only for new facilities. It 
was also decided to amend the section so as to permit of car 
trust certificates being used as security for a loan. Senator 
Cummins was authorized to draft the amendments. 


TEN YEARS AGO the railroads had the ill will of the gov- 
ernment and the people; they now have good will. That is an 


asset which they will value the more highly because it is newly 
acquired.—Portland (Ore.) Oregonian. 
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Rate Advance Hearings 
Are to begin May 24 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION is moving 
T promptly to the consideration of the railroads’ appli- 

cations for increases in rates to comply with the stand- 
ard prescribed by the new transportation law and to meet 
the increases in expenses which have occurred since the rate 
advance ordered by Mr. McAdoo in 1918. 

Announcement was made on May 11 that the commission 
has decided to deal with the carriers in three groups, eastern, 
western and southern, and that hearings will be held before 
the commissioners at Washington, beginning on May 24, 
without waiting for its determination as to the aggregate 
values which it will use as the basis for the 5% or 6 per 
cent return contemplated by the law. The applications filed 
by the eastern and southern roads, accompanied by state- 
ments showing the amount of increased revenue which they 
believe is necessary, were published in detail in last week’s 
issue and that of the western lines, which was not filed until 
the later part of the week, is printed in this week’s issue. 
Printed copies of the three applications which had been an- 
nounced by the Association of Railway Executives last week, 
were made public by the commission in connection with its 
announcement of the hearing by being placed on the press 
table in the secretary’s office. 

The commission’s notice to all interested parties was as 
follows: 

“Pursuant to the purposes of section 15(a) of the inter- 
state commerce act, section 422 of the transportation act, 
1920, and at the suggestion of the commission, the carriers 
in official, southern and western classification territories, 
respectively, have filed with the commission applications for 
authority to increase rates for the purpose of securing from 
those rates the revenue which the carriers believe to be es- 
sential to the successful operation of their properties and to 
which they believe they are entitled as a fair return upon 
the value of their properties in the groups referred to. 

“These applications are supported by suggestions of the 
carriers as to the manner in which the increase should be 
spread over the traffic. In general they propose to secure 
the revenue from increased freight rates, asserting that 
it is inadvisable to make a general increase in passenger 
fares. 

“The commission has decided to deal with the carriers in 
three groups, to wit—those whose lines are substantially all 
within official, southern and western classification territories, 
respectively. 

“Tt is not deemed necessary that before proceeding with 
hearings on these applications the commission shall deter- 
mine the aggregate property yalues for these several and 
respective groups which it will use in carrying out the pro- 
visions of section 15(a). It is deemed desirable and im- 
portant that hearings on these applications shall be had at 
an early date. The commission cannot with satisfaction to 
itself or to the interested parties or with justice to the issues 
involved assign this subject for hearing at various points 
before examiners. It is wholly impracticable for the mem- 
bers of the commission to hear all or substantially all of 
the evidence elsewhere than at Washington. It will, there- 
fore, begin hearings on these applications at its offices in 
Washington on Monday, May 24, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

“There are certain considerations of a general character 
applicable alike to the situation in each of these groups. It 
is desirable to avoid duplication of that or any other evi- 
dence in this proceeding. The commission will hear first 
the carriers in official classification territory, together with 
the evidence of a general character which is applicable to 
all of the territories. It will then hear the carriers in south- 
ern classification territory, followed by those in western clas- 
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sification territory. It will then hear evidence of a general 
character applicable to all of the territories in opposition to 
the proposals, followed by evidence in opposition to the 
proposals of the official, southern and western classification 
territories in the order named. It is impracticable at this 
time to indicate the time that will be devoted to each of the 
several branches of this subject.” 


The procedure at the forthcoming hearings is expected to 
vary somewhat from that of previous general rate advance 
cases, in that it will not be confined to particular tariffs pre- 
viously filed by the railroads, and also in the fact that there 
is no longer any room for argument as to whether there shall 
be an increase in rates. The fact that there must be a large 
advance in order to put the railroads on the self-sustaining 
basis which the Railroad Administration never attained— 
because in 1918 it underestimated its increase in expenses 
and because in 1919 it could not settle upon the proper meas- 
ure of increase—is this time the principal self-evident factor 
in the entire proceeding and merely the starting point of the 
case. 

The opportunity for differences of opinion will lie in the 
question of the value to be taken as the basis and in the 
distribution of the burden of bearing the advance found nec- 
essary in the adjustment of the rates. Presumably there will 
be some among the numerous representatives of the shippers 
that will participate who will make an effort to shave the 
amount of the advance by contending that a 5% per cent 
return is sufficient without the additional 1% per cent which 
the commission is given discretion to allow for what are 
usually referred to as “unproductive” capital improvements. 
Room for argument will also be afforded in the necessary 
speculation as to the probable volume of traffic, since ton- 
nage as well as the rate level is a factor to be considered in 
determining how to produce a given amount of net revenue. 
It is believed, however, that the principal contention will be 
as to the figures to be used for the aggregate property values. 
The carriers have set up a figure to be the target in sug- 
gesting their book value of $20,600,000,000. As each 
billion dollars of reduction from that total would represent 
a difference of $60,000,000 in the amount of net operating 
income to be raised, the commission will not be without 
plenty of volunteer assistance in locating any weak spots or 
suspicious items in the property accounts and the discrep- 
ancy between the books of the Kansas City Southern and 
the items of value or of cost thus far found by the commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Valuation will probably be worked over- 
time. 

The association of state railroad commissioners is under- 
stood to be planning an aggressive campaign along this 
line, and some of the spokesmen for shippers who in the 
past have been the most bitter opponents of rate increases 
are expected to concentrate particularly on the question of 
value, but on the whole it is believed that the atmosphere 
of the hearings will be considerably less controversial than 
that of former rate cases, and that most of the shippers’ rep- 
resentatives will be on hand for the purpose of protecting 
their clients’ interests in the matter of differentials and 
relationships. 





TRANSPORTATION is just as important to the farm hand and 
timber cutter in the interior of any southern state as it is to the 
owner of mines, mills or to the owner of railroad securities.— 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal. 


STARVING THE ROADS will not produce cars or new mileage oF 
passenger trains. The nation, as a whole, must judge whether 
it prefers to get along without new transportation facilities of 
whether it believes them to be sufficiently important to it to pay 
for them. This is the main point involved in the hearings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission.—N. Y. Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Bulletin. 
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The Critical Period Under the New Railroad Law* 


The Need for Patience and Co-operation During Time of 
Unsatisfactory Transportation Service 


By Walker D. Hines, 
Director General of Railroads 


HIS OCCASION furnishes a convenient opportunity for me 
to make to my newspaper friends some valedictory com- 
ments upon the railroad situation and particularly as 

to the prospects of the success or failure of the transportation 
act of February 28, 1920. These prospects are almost wholly 
dependent upon the degree of public satisfaction with current 
results of railroad operation. I wish, therefore, first to dis- 
cuss three phases of railroad operation which will have an 
important bearing upon public sentiment. These phases are 
the service rendered the public, the relations with labor and 
the rates charged the public. 

In discussing these matters I shall necessarily have to refer 
to what I regard as causes of some of the existing conditions. 
I shall do this purely for the purpose of stating the facts and 
not for the purpose of implying that blame ought to attach to 
the thing done or that blame ought to be attributed to any 
particular agency. The war brought about such radical and 
rapid changes in conditions that one should be exceedingly 
careful before charging any particular agency with blame for 
a result which may be the inevitable outgrowth of unavoid- 
able conditions, or for a delay which may have been wholly 
unavoidable in view of the magnitude and complexity of the 
problem. We are entering upon a new transportation era, 
and the practical thing is to view conditions as they are and 
take them as a starting point rather than to engage in the 
unprofitable task of trying to decide who is to blame for 
existing conditions. During federal control the fashion was 
quite general to blame the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration for every unsatisfactory feature connected with rail- 
road transportation. This attitude was so completely wrong 
and its error is already being so clearly demonstrated by the 
facts that there is a strong temptation for me to go into the 
blaming business myself, but I shall refrain from any such 
course, because while there might be personal gratification in 
it there would not be any element of public service in it. 

The public’s paramount interest is in obtaining adequate 
and satisfactory service, and in the long run any scheme of 
management or regulation which fails to produce this result 
will be condemned. The first requisite, therefore, of success 
of the railroad managements under the new transportation 
act is that they shall render satisfactory service. 

But it is in the highest degree important that the public 
shall hold in reserve its judgment as to service until a reason- 
able opportunity can be had for providing the necessary facili- 
ties and equipment. The war conditions have prevented the 
normal increase in facilities and equipment, and the termina- 
tion of unified control will make existing facilities and equip- 
ment do less work than they could and did perform under 
unified control. Therefore, as a practical proposition, it can- 
not he expected that railroad service will be satisfactory until 
there can be an opportunity to make substantial additions to 
facilities and equipment. 

In 1915, 1916 and 1917 the amount of provision for facili- 
ties and equipment was below normal because of the compli- 
cations created by the war, including the high prices and 
scarcity of labor and material, impairment of railroad credit, 
etc. 


During federal control the expenditures for the improve- 
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ment of the railroads were unavoidably reduced to a mini- 
mum. During the year 1918 the demand for material and 
labor for other war activities was such that no railroad 
improvements could be undertaken except those that were 
believed to be absolutely necessary as measures calculated to 
help win the war. During 1919 the expenditures had to be 
kept to a minimum because of the clearly indicated policy of 
Congress and the public to turn the railroads back to private 
management just as soon as legislation could be adopted and 
to keep government expenditures for railroad improvements 
down to a minimum pending the adoption of legislation and 
the return of the railroads to private management. 

Specifically, the acquisition of additional equipment dur- 
ing federal control was absolutely limited by the war restric- 
tions during 1918 and by the financial restrictions during 
1919. An impression appears to prevail in some quarters 
that the Railroad Administration ought to have bought addi- 
tional equipment and that the present extraordinary impair- 
ment of transportation through shortage of equipment is due 
to some failure on the part of the Railroad Administration 
to buy more equipment than was bought. This impression 
is without foundation. During 1918 the Railroad Adminis- 
tration ordered all the equipment for which it could hope to 
get materials. Early in 1919 the director general suggested 
the adoption of a substantial and definite extension of federal 
control to admit of carrying forward a comprehensive pro- 
gram for obtaining needed facilities and equipment so as to 
insure satisfactory transportation service, but this was em- 
phatically opposed by the railroad executives, numerous ele- 
ments of the public and Congress. The railroad executives 
strongly opposed paying for even the equipment which the 
director general had ordered, and it required practically con- 
tinuous effort throughout the year 1919 to induce the railroad 
companies to accept the equipment already ordered, and 
repeated arguments were made by them to the effect that they 
did not need the equipment which had been ordered and that 
it ought to be paid for by the government as a war emergency. 
Congress early manifested the most pronounced unwillingness 
to make any appropriations for the Railroad Administration 
beyond its absolute necessities. In such circumstances, with 
the railroad companies unwilling to take even the equipment 
ordered and Congress unwilling to encourage or provide for 
any further expenditures on the part of the government, the 
construction of additional equipment was out of the question. 

On October 7, 1919, the attention of the interstate com- 
merce committees of the House and Senate was called by me 
to the pressing needs of the railroads of the country for addi- 
tional facilities and equipment, and the consequent necessity 
for promptly establishing a basis of certainty upon which the 
railroad companies could go ahead and make the improve- 
ments and additions which the Railroad Administration was 
powerless to make. The legislation, however, despite the 
most arduous efforts of those committees, was not passed until 
the end of February, 1920, and the existing financial diffi- 
culties and uncertainties have been such that it is not apparent 
even yet that the railroad companies have been able to make 
substantial progress toward obtaining the facilities and equip- 
ment which are now so far in arrears and which are so 
urgently needed. 

In such circumstances, with an enormous volume of busi- 
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ness being insistently offered for transportation, with a long 
suspension of the normal increase in facilities and equipment, 
with continued hesitation in making beginnings in that direc- 
tion, and with a breaking off, to a considerable extent, of 
unified practices which prevailed during federal control, the 
public must be prepared for an unsatisfactory transportation 
service, and I strongly advise the exercise of patience and 
good temper in putting up with a service that, especially as 
measured by volume of freight traffic moved during periods 
of heavy demand, is, and promises to continue for some time 
to be, less satisfactory than was rendered during federal 
control. 


Need for Capital Expenditures 


I cannot too strongly emphasize the supreme importance 
of putting and keeping the transportation service on a basis 
where it can raise the necessary funds for needed facilities 
and equipment. I believe an expenditure of one billion dol- 
lars per year is an exceedingly moderate estimate, on the 
basis of present prices, as to the capital expenditure which 
must be made upon the railroads of this country to meet 
satisfactorily the demands for transportation. The man not 
intimately acquainted with railroad affairs finds it difficult 
to understand the magnitude and pressing character of the 
demands for additional capital expenditures. The need for 
additional equipment is understood with reasonable ease, and 
that need alone perhaps calls for $600,000,000 or more per 
year, but in addition to that there is on nearly all railroads 
need for great enlargement of terminals, generally in costly 
localities, modernization of shops and engine houses and con- 
struction of additional shops and engine houses, provision of 
additional main tracks and passing tracks, construction of 
passenger terminals, the putting in of heavier bridges to admit 
of the use of heavier power, the reduction of grades and 
curvature, the installation of safety signals, the elevation of 
tracks in streets, the elimination of grade crossings, etc., etc. 
On any railroad system of considerable importance the num- 
ber of demands for capital expenditure which would promote 
efficiency and convenience of operation is bewildering in its 
extent and variety, and no scheme of railroad management 
and regulation can permanently succeed unless it is able to 
draw from some source the capital necessary to make these 
expenditures. 

Let me say in passing that this matter of putting the trans- 
portation service on a rate basis to admit of the raising of 
the necessary funds was a matter wholly beyond the power 
or the scope of the Railroad Administration. It was a matter 
which Congress clearly indicated by its discussions through- 
out the year 1918 ought to be dealt with according to the 
normal rate-making processes of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and this was emphasized by the passage of a 
bill in the fall of 1919 which provided that any rates initiated 
by the President should be subject to suspension by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and that no intrastate rates 
could be initiated by the President except with the consent 
of the state commissions. Moreover, the federal control act 
contemplated the initiation of rates by the President only for 
the purposes of unified control and did not contemplate his 
undertaking to make rates designed to protect the credit of 
the railroad companies operating independently. A rate in- 
crease necessary to meet the costs of unified operation would 
apparently have been substantially less than what would be 
needed for purposes of establishing railroad credit under 
private control. It is also true that no reliable basis existed 
for general rate changes in the year following the armistice, 
because railroad operations fluctuated in an unprecedented 
way; first a six months’ slump in freight traffic, then four 
months of heavy traffic and then two months of a nation-wide 
coal strike. The whole subject of rates sufficient to protect 
the credit of the railroads in private operation was properly 
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and indeed necessarily a subject to be referred to the com- 
mission, in accordance with the permanent legislative policy 
to be established by Congress for private management. 

A considerable amount of the funds necessary for these 
capital purposes can and ought to be derived from current 
income. The annual rental-for Class I railroads, paid by 
the government to the railroad corporation during federal 
control, was about $900,000,000. It was estimated that after 
paying fixed charges and dividends there remained a surplus 
of about $150,000,000 available for capital expenditures. In 
addition to this, the charges to operating expenses to create 
a reserve fund for the depreciation of equipment produce a 
reserve of over $100,000,000 per year which may properly 
be employed in the purchase of equipment. The result is that, 
even on the basis of the annual rental of $900,000,000, about 
$250,000,000 or more would be available out of income, year 
by year, for capital purposes. If the new rate basis estab- 
lished by the transportation act shall, as is contended by the 
railroads, be computed on the basis of the book values of the 
railroad properties, the annual return to the railroads will be 
more than $200,000,000 in excess of the $900,000,000, so 
this would make an annual amount available out of income 
for capital expenditures of approximately $450,000,000, 
although this will probably be appreciably reduced by the 
heavy interest charges which must be paid for new money. 
It will be seen, therefore, that even on this basis, after 
obtaining for expeditures, for facilities and equipment prob- 
ably $400,000,000 or $480,000,000 annually out of surplus 
income, perhaps $600,000,000 per year of new money will 
have to be raised in order to take care of needed improve- 
ments, and in addition to this the companies must raise sub- 
stantial amounts, perhaps averaging $200,000,000 or more 
per year, to pay off existing funded debt as it matures from 
time to time. 

Therefore the financial problem ahead of the railroad com- 
panies in raising the money needed for facilities and equip- 
ment is of the most serious character, especially in view of 
the burdensome rates of interest which must now be paid, 
and calls for the most sympathetic attention by the public and 
the commission. 

With regard to the question of increases in railroad rates, 
we have another subject concerning which the public needs 
to show patience and philosophy. It is agreed on all hands 
that on account of the increased costs, which appear to be 
still increasing, a substantial increase in rates is necessary. 

A considerable part of the public was misled into thinking 
during the period of federal control that the increased railroad 
costs were not due to the new conditions growing out of the 
war which were affecting correspondingly all other business 
activities but were merely due to federal control of the rail- 
roads. The error in this view is strikingly shown by the 
proposals of the railroad executives for increased rates. The 
railroad executives represent that, in order to pay the neces- 
sary return to the railroad companies and the necessary in- 
creases in operating costs, railroad rates must be raised so 
as to produce one billion dollars more revenue every 12 
months, without taking into consideration any increases in 
wages. Yet the excess of the railroad rental and the railroad 
expenses over the revenues during the entire 26 months of 
federal control was only $900,000,000. When the railroad 
executives represent that they need one billion dollars more 
every 12 months, they strikingly prove that heavy increases 
in cost are not confined to federal control. After making all 
allowances for the increase in the compensation to the rail- 
roads over the rental paid during federal control and for all 
other factors, the proposals of the railroad executives confirm 
me in the conviction I have entertained for some time that in 
the present exceedingly troublesome period the cost of private 
railroad operation will be greater than the cost of federal 
control would be. 
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I earnestly urge upon every element of the public the most 
cordial acquiescence in the conclusion the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may reach in regard to that matter. That 
commission, after deciding what operating expenses are rea- 
sonable and proper and what tentative valuation shall be put 
on the railroad property, will adopt a rate scheme sufficient 
to produce the return which the transportation act contem- 
plates, and while that rate scheme will probably involve sub- 
stantial increases in rates, it ought to be cheerfully accepted 
by the public as an indispensable element in properly sup- 
porting the transportation system of the country and in giving 
it the credit which is essential to the proper enlargement of 
facilities and equipment. 


The Labor Situation 


Turning to the labor situation, that, of course, has a vital 
relation to the rendition of service. I believe a brief review 
of recent history will be serviceable in enabling the public 
the better to appreciate the point of view of labor. In August, 
1919, demands for increased wages, aggregating more than 
$800,000,000 per year, were being pressed by railroad em- 
ployees. It was evident that these wage increases, if granted, 
would be permanent. It was necessary, therefore, to regard 
them as a peace-time proposition, although asserted during 
the period of war control of the railroads. I strongly advised 
that a peace-time tribunal, on which the public would be 
represented, should be at once created by Congress to deal 
with this matter, and the President so recommended. The 
Congress, however, was unwilling to deal with this question 
in advance of the adoption of general railroad legislation, 
and indeed railroad labor itself violently opposed any such 
tribunal, although it is now clear that much time would have 
been saved if such a tribunal had been promptly created. 
When it became evident that Congress was unwilling to create 
a wage tribunal in advance of general railroad legislation, 
the President took the position that while it would be proper 


for the Railroad Administration to readjust inequalities as_ 


between different wage schedules, the employees ought to 
withhold their demands for general increases pending a better 
opportunity to estimate the trend of the cost of living. He 
indicated that if the developments as to the cost of living 
should not take sufficiently definite shape for action by the 
end of federal control, which it was then expected would be 
December 31, 1919, he would continue to use his influence to 
see that justice was done to the railroad employees. 

In December, 1919, it became’ evident that Congress could 
not complete its legislation in less than two months’ addi- 
tional time, and therefore federal control was continued until 
the end of February. It was obvious, however, that in that 
brief remaining period the Railroad Administration could 
not possibly undertake general wage increases and thereby 
forestall the action of the labor machinery to be created by 
the new legislation. ‘The employees were asked again to 
withhold their demands until the new machinery could be 
organized. While both in August, 1919, and in February, 
1920, the employees felt greatly disappointed that action on 
their demands was postponed, they loyally accepted the situ- 
ation. Every other element of the public applauded the action 
taken in deferring this matter until it could be dealt with by 
the new and permanent labor machinery. 

When the transportation act was approved a period of 30 
davs had to elapse in order to give time for nominations to 
be sent to the President, in accordance with regulations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, for positions on the 
labor board. Meanwhile the railroad representatives and 
the representatives of labor, in response to a request from the 
President, had begun a conference, as was contemplated by 
the new act, with a view to endeavoring to agree upon wage 
increases. About April 1, just about the time the 30 days 
for making nominations to the President had expired and 
before the President had had an opportunity to transmit his 
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appointments of the members of the labor board to the Senate, 
the representatives of the railroad companies took the posi- 
tion that the amount of wage increases demanded was so 
great that they were not willing to discuss the merits of them 
with the representatives of the employees and that the whole 
matter must be referred to the labor board. Since the trans- 
portation act directed that an effort be made on the part of 
the managements and employees to agree, and since the labor 
board had not even come into existence, the action thus taken 
in breaking off these negotiations created the most widespread 
disappointment on the part of railroad employees. I believe 
this disappointment, coming on top of the long delay in 
dealing with railroad wages, which in turn was the inevitable 
outgrowth of the inability to get the legislation adopted at 
an earlier date, contributed very greatly to the state of mind 
on the part of the employees which made practicable the 
insurgent strikes which we have been seeing in various parts 
of the country. 

I think the public ought clearly to appreciate that this 
transition from federal control to private control, delayed as 
it necessarily was by the inability to complete the legislation 
at an earlier date, coupled with the subsequent breaking off 
of negotiations with the managements and employees, has 
subjected the employees to the greatest uncertainty and dis- 
appointment, and hence I think the public should view in a 
sympathetic spirit any action which the labor board may take 
to bring about an expeditious decision upon this important 
problem. 

I also wish to say, and I say this with the keenest apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties through which the employees have gone, 
that I believe it, continues to be of the highest importance in 
their own interest, as well as in the public interest, for them 
to maintain the splendid record of staying on their jobs which 
the great majority of them established throughout the difficult 
period of the war, realizing that the delays have been the 
unavoidable outgrowth of the fact of the transition to private 
control, which transition was itself unavoidably delayed, and 
that the new system must have time to get started. 

I believe the labor machinery created by the new act is a 
highly important forward step, and when once action can be 
taken upon the matters which have been so long pending, 
and which could not have been adjusted in advance of the 
creation of permanent peace-time labor machinery, the labor 
situation will distinctly clarify itself. ; 


Next Two Years Critical Period 


I regard the next two years as a peculiarly critical period. 
The opportunities for the development of discontent are very 
great. The increases in rates cannot inspire enthusiasm, and 
service is bound to be unsatisfactory, especially until a large 
amount of new equipment can be constructed. Yet both these 
factors ought to be regarded as necessary incidents of the 
time in which we live. If the public will philosophically 
adjust itself to these unfavorable conditions, and this critical 
period can be gone through without a revulsion of feeling 
which will prevent a fair trial being given to the transporta- 
tion act, I believe there is a great deal to hope for in that act, 
although I believe further modifications will be found to be 
necessary. 

The transportation act has established some highly impor- 
tant and radical reforms which I believe are clearly in the 
public interest. It has created a definite standard for rate- 
making and has given the commission the specific jurisdiction 
to take the responsibility of initiating rates. The act provides 
for the excess revenues of the exceptionally prosperous car- 
riers being divided, so that part will become a permanent 
government fund to be devoted to aiding in improvement of 
railroad facilities. It provides a greatly improved method 
of studying and dealing with labor problems. It provides a 
uniform and exclusive control over railroad securities. Out 
of these provisions there will necessarily grow a closer contact 
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and a better understanding between the railroad executives 
and the commission than has ever been the case in the past, 
and I hope there will also grow a closer contact and a better 
understanding between railroad labor and the railroad execu- 
tives than has ever existed in the past. 


Adequate Degree of Unification Needed 


The one leading respect in which I believe the act falls 
short of the necessity of the situation is that the act leaves 
the several hundred railroad companies of the country still 
free to operate each on its own account. I do not believe there 
can ever be a successful, permanent development of the theory 
of private management of the railroads of this country with- 
out far-reaching and thoroughgoing consolidation into a few 
large systems. While the present act permits voluntary con- 
solidations when sanctioned by the commission and requires 
the commission to work out a program looking toward the 
consolidation of the railroads of the country into a few large 
competitive systems, I seriously doubt whether substantial 
results can be accomplished in the absence of further legis- 
lative provisions which will either compel consolidations or 
offer such inducements to consolidations as will insure their 
taking place. 

We cannot turn back or arrest the great currents of human 
progress. One of those currents is the irresistible movement 
in the direction of unification of transportation so as to pro- 
mote the general public interest. The rate structures apply 
equally to the different railroads. Joint rates and through 
routes must be established, regardless of the selfish interest 
of particular railroads. The freight cars of the country are 
already universally interchangeable. The terminals of the 
country are already subjected to a common use to a large 
extent and must be subjected to a greater common use. Rail- 
road wages and working conditions have been steadily mov- 
ing towards a standardization for many years, and the process 
was necessarily accentuated during the period of unified gov- 
ernment control. All of these elements of national scope in 
railroad operation must be accepted and others developed in 
order to promote the greatest degree of public convenience. 

I do not believe this great and necessary movement toward 
unification for the public good can proceed as it ought to do 
without far-reaching consolidation of the numerous different 
railroad, interests. At present there are perhaps 50 or 60 
different railroad interests of large extent and importance and 
several hundred of smaller extent and importance. This 
condition results in conflicting interests and policies which 
are not only contrary to the public good but are detrimental 
to the best interests of the owners of the railroads. I believe, 
therefore, that the movement toward consolidation of different 
railroads must be carried forward in a definite and effective 
way, and that if we are to avoid government ownership we 
must have in place of it a very few large railroad systems 
through which an adequate degree of unification may be 
accomplished with a minimum of conflicting policies and 
methods. 

I do not think there has been an adequate appreciation of 
the importance, both directly and indirectly, of the unifica- 
tions which were put into effect duriug and for the period of 
federal control, and I believe a substantial economic loss will 
be suffered by the country to the extent these unifications are 
dissipated, and that eventually the advantage will have to be 
regained through some enforced consolidation into a few 
large systems. 


The Government as a Holder of Railroad Securities 


One of the important things which has necessarily come 
about as a result of the conditions created by the war is that 
for the first time in its history the government has become a 
large owner of railroad investments. It now owns $354,000,- 
000 of equipment trust certificates and about $490,000,000 
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of additional railroad debt which will be evidenced by notes 
or bonds. In addition it appears probable that most of the 
$300,000,000 appropriation made by the transportation act 
will be loaned to the railroad companies. The prospect, 
therefore, is that the government at an early date will hold 
approximately $1,100,000,000 of the railroad securities of 
the country. If, in addition, the proposals just made by the 
railroad executives to Congress should be adopted and 
$500,000,000 additional be loaned to the railroad companies, 
the government’s holding of railroad investments would be 
increased to $1,600,000,000. This is perhaps one-twelfth or 
more of the total value of the railroads of the country. The 
development of such a governmental interest has been the 
necessary outgrowth of the war conditions, and indeed was 
authorized by the federal control act of March 24, 1918. The 
necessity for this policy has grown out of the fact that it 
seemed wholly impracticable under the unprecedented condi- 
tions created by the war for the railroads to derive from pri- 
vate sources the capital necessary to obtain indispensable 
facilities and equipment, and the congressional policy is 
merely an expression of this fundamental necessity of the 
situation which had become apparent even prior to the begin- 
ning of federal control of the railroads. It has been the 
carrying out of this proper and inevitable congressional 
policy that has produced the existing holding by the govern- 
ment. Congress has further confirmed this policy by the 
funding provisions of the equipment trust act, which was 
passed November 19, 1919, and by the funding provisions 
of the transportation act of 1920, contemplating the funding 
of the government’s debt due from the railroads which was 
thus created during federal control. Congress in its adoption 
by the transportation act made an extension of this policy by 
providing the additional fund of $300,000,000, most of which 
the act apparently intended should be loaned to the railroad 
companies, the government taking railroad securities in ex- 
change therefor. 

In contemplating the future relations of the government to 
the railroads, it is important to bear in mind that for a long 
time to come the prospect is that the government will be the 
owner of an impressive total of railroad securities, and it is 
a question whether this total may not increase insteaid of 
diminish as the years go by. 

I have no reason to anticipate that I shall have any further 
connection with the railroad operations of the country, and 
therefore I believe I can lcok at the present and prospective 
situation from a standpoint of reasonable detachment. From 
that standpoint my advice to you gentlemen, and through you 
to the people of the country, including the railroad employees, 
is to give the new transportation act a fair trial, to realize 
that the readjustments growing out of the war must take 
considerable time and must put transportation rates on a 
substantially higher basis and that service must be unsatis- 
factory pending large acquisitions of facilities and equip- 
ment. The prospects of success will be promising if there 
can be an attitude of patient support on the part of the publi 
and a proper disposition on the part of the corporate agencies 
and labor agencies to co-operate with each other and with 
the commission. 


ELEVEN STRIKING SWITCHMEN were recently arrested at Sa‘t 
Lake, Utah, on a charge of violation of the Lever and Transp: 
ation Acts. At preliminary hearing before United States Co 
missioner H. V. Van Pelt on May 5, the defense, in petitioni': 
for a demurrer, alleged that the complaint did not state a public 
offense, that it was ambiguous, that it charged violation of t 
acts in one complaint, and that the men were not guilty of viol2- 
tion of the Transportation Act, inasmuch as they did not us¢ 
physical force to gain their ends; and that the Lever Act 
invalid. 














Railroad Labor Board Moves to Chicago 


W. J. Lauck Claims That Only 21% Per Cent of the Railway 
Workers Now Receive Living Wages 


HE RAILROAD LABOR BOARD on May 8 terminated its 
"T hectiows at Washington, which have been devoted to 

the testimony of the representatives of the railroad 
labor organizations that are asking further increases in 
wages, and announced that it would have a week of execu- 
tive sessions before opening its permanent headquarters at 
Chicago on May 17, where it will receive testimony on 
behalf of the railroad companies at a later date. Regarding 
the questionnaires proposed by the railroad conference com- 
mittee to be sent out for the purpose of gathering statistical 
information, bearing on the case, the board ruled that it 
would not for the present restrict or advise as to the charac- 
ter of the information which either side may submit nor as 
to the manner in which they may determine to submit data. 
The railroad committee had proposed to send out the ques- 
tionnaires on its own account but had submitted them to the 
board for its approval or suggestions and the labor organi- 
zations had objected to the delay they said would be in- 
volved in compiling the information. 

The concluding testimony before the board was presented 
by Timothy Healy, president of the International Brother- 
hood of Stationary Firemen and Oilers; B. M. Jewell, 
president of the Railroad Employees’ Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, and W. J. Lauck, consulting 
economist appearing on behalf of all the railroad organi- 
zations. Mr. Healy devoted most of his statement to an 
attack on the position taken by Attorney General Palmer 
that the recent strikes have been caused by communistic 
activities and asserted that the government had engaged 
in a propaganda against labor, as being largely responsible 
for the high cost of living, instead of taking the necessary 
steps to prevent profiteering. Chairman Barton felt it neces- 
sary to ask the witness to tone down his reflections on the 
government. 

Mr. Jewell appeared on behalf of the six shop craft 
unions and presented to the board the original demands 
which were presented to the Railroad Administration on 
January 7, 1919. A small increase was granted to the 
shop employees in August, 1919, but the general demands 
were held in abeyance and Mr. Jewell asked that they be 
allowed by the board retroactive to January 1, 1919, with 
the addition of a percentage to represent the increase in 
the cost of living since they were originally presented. Mr. 
Jewell said he represented 425,000 employees on roads that 
had been under federal control and he asked that the awards 
be applied to all roads. Because the conference committee 
declined to consider a demand that the national agreement 
and wage orders of the Railroad Administration be confirmed 
for the future the entire proposition had been submitted to 
the individual roads and the results will be certified to the 
board when reports are received. The original wage de- 
mand provided for a minimum rate of 85 cents per hour 
for first-class mechanics, 60 cents for helpers and various 
differentials above these amounts for special classes of serv- 
ice and for foremen. It was also asked that the rates be 
incorporated in the national agreement. 

Mr. Jewell denied the contention that the regularity of 
employment of railroad shop employees is such as to justify 
a lower rate of pay than is paid in other industries and he 
submitted many statistics to show the irregularity of rail- 
road employment. Last year, he said, thousands of shop 
employees had been laid off but now so many men are leav- 

ing the service because of the higher wages elsewhere that 
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Wasuineton, D. C. 
those who are left are generally working overtime, and 
many roads are having work done by contractors who pay 
as high as 90 cents an hour for work done by regular em- 
ployees at 72 cents. He said the average rate for railroad 
mechanics paid by the Railroad Administration was 69.88 
cents an hour, while generally speaking the pay of com- 
parable mechanics in other industries varies from $6.40 to 
$10 a day and over. 

Mr. Lauck, who as a witness for the engineers and fire- 
men in the western arbitration case a few years ago at- 
tracted some attention by presenting a statistical theory that 
the “productive efficiency” of train men had increased faster 
than their rates of pay, pursued a different line of argu- 
ment on this occasion. He presented elaborate statistical 
exhibits entitled “‘An analysis of the effect of increased 
wages and profits upon commodity prices,’ to show that 
the high cost of living is entirely due to profiteering and 
that increased wages to labor are in no way responsible for 
increased prices. 

Mr. Lauck submitted several thousand typewritten pages 
of tabulations, charts, statements, and comparative statistics 
to show that the wages paid to labor have fallen far behind 
the increase in the cost of living and to show that increased 
prices have redounded to the benefit of capital with no 
corresponding compensatory return to labor. His statement 
to the Labor Board was concluded with the submission of 
the following general demands in the name of the railroad 
workers: 

“1. Labor in general, and railroad labor in particular, 
must have wage increases proportionate to advances in living 
costs. 

“2. In the present crisis, and for all time to come, pro- 
ducers and middlemen must, be restrained from advancing 
prices in excess of increases in labor and material costs. © 

“3. Producers and middlemen must refrain from in- 
cluding income and excess profit taxes in their costs and 
passing them on to the consumer with an added profit. 

“4. The principle of a living wage must be accepted 
and established in order that normal production may be re- 
stored and increased production hoped for in all fields of 
industry.” 

Mr. Lauck also presented a series of studies of the cost 
of maintaining a family at a level of health and reasonable 
comfort from which he concluded that the railroad em- 
ployees should have a minimum wage of $2,500 a year, 
because, he said, even if a man has no family he should 
be allowed to accumulate a surplus that will enable him to 
get married. 

Placing the sum of $2,500 as the very least upon which 
an American family can maintain itself in even decent pov- 
erty under existing conditions, Mr. Lauck submitted to the 
board compilations to show that only 2% per cent of the 
railroad workers are receiving a living wage today, and 
he asserted that this small percentage is composed of division 
officials, general mechanical foremen, other supervisory 
groups and road passenger engineers and motormen. 

“Of the whole army of wage workers in the transporta- 
tion industry in the United States today,” said Mr. Lauck, 
“44 per cent of their families are underfed, 69 per cent 
are underclothed and 61 per cent of them are overcrowded 
or inadequately housed. On the basis of what is accepted 
as the most accurate estimate of a bare subsistence level of 
earnings, which is $1,700 per year, 88 per cent of the 
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country’s railway workers are attempting to maintain their 
families below a bare subsistence level. More than 600,000 
railway employees do not earn, in a normal working year, 
$1,073, below which figure nearly three-quarters of the 
families are undernourished and seven-eighths are under- 
clad. 

“Here is the entire transportation system of the country, 
not with its unskilled alone below the level of subsistence, 
but with seven-eighths of its entire working force below this 
level, and a large proportion actually below the starvation 
wage. Whole classes—the largest classes in the railway 
service—must face the prospect of seeing their families with- 
out the barest necessities of physical wellbeing, while only 
a small proportion can look forward after nearly a lifetime 
of service, to attaining even an approximation to normal 
comforts. 

“These statements are made conservatively. They are 
made on the basis of the most reliable figures in existence in 
the world today on the effect of various income levels on 
family life, namely, the studies made for the Russell Sage 
Foundation by Dr. Robert Coite Chapin, scrupulously re- 
vised as of this date. 


Says $1,280.30 Is Average Pay 


“The average yearly wage paid to the entire number of 
railroad workers in the United States today is $1,280.30 for 
a normal working year of 306 eight-hour days, allowing 
nothing for sickness, emergency or irregularity of employ- 
ment. Compared with $1,700, the lowest subsistence wage 
budget worthy of consideration, and $2,533, the bureau of 
labor statistics’ minimum comfort budget for Washington, 
D. C., this average alone should be sufficient to compel im- 
mediate relief for the railroad workers of the country. So 
great is the issue that there can be no question as to the 
practicability of paying rates which will make possible for 
2,000,000 families a standard of health and reasonable 
comfort. Let no one dare to say that it would be a good 
thing if it were only possible. No such ‘ifs’ are permissible. 
A living wage is the only practicable answer to the present 
industrial situation. It is the only possible answer in terms 
of citizenship. Any other ‘answer will only postpone the 
settlement until conditions render a real solution more dif- 
ficult—if not forever impossible.” 

Later the board announced that it had denied a hearing 
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to the American Train Dispatchers’ Association on the 
ground that its application did not comply with the pro- 
visions of the law. 


Mr. Hines Retires as Director General 


ALKER D. HINEs’ resignation as director general of 
railroads becomes effective on May 15, and he is to 


sail at once for Europe to act as arbitrator in determ- 
ining the ownership of a number of vessels, formerly under 
the German flag, which were given up by the terms of the 
peace treaty. The President was asked by a number of inter- 
ested nations to appoint an arbitrator. At the same time Mr. 
Hines retires from the railroad business, as he severed his 
corporate relations shortly after becoming connected with the 
Railroad Administration in 1918 as assistant to Director Gen- 
eral McAdoo, resigning as chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

Mr. Hines gave a “valedictory” address before the Na- 
tional Press Club at Washington on Tuesday evening, which 
is published elsewhere in this issue. 

A proclamation from the White House appointing Max 
Thelen, now director of the Division of Liquidation Claims 
of the Railroad Administration, as Mr. Hines’ successor, is 
expected before the end of the week. 

Mr. Hines was born February 2, 1870, at Russellville, Ky. 
He was graduated from Ogden College in 1888 with the 
degree of B. S. and from the University of Virginia in 1893 
with the degree of LL. B. He entered railway service in 
1893 as assistant attorney of the Louisville & Nashville, 
which position he held until 1897, when he was appointed 
assistant chief attorney. From 1900 to 1904 he was first 
vice-president of the same road, and from 1904 to 1906 he 
was a member of the law firm of Humphrey, Hines & Hum- 
phrey at Louisville. In 1907 he became a member of the 
law firm of Cravath, Henderson & deGersdorff. In 1906 
he was appointed general counsel of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, and in 1908 became chairman of the executive 
committee of that road while continuing his private law 
practice, and he was later elected chairman of the board of 
directors of the same road. In connection with his law prac- 
tice Mr. Hines represented numerous important clients in 
litigation before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 








A Scene on the Transandine Railway 














Recent Developments on the Railways of England 


Sir Eric Geddes Gives Some Figures on Railway Operation— 
Local Strike—Shopmen’s Award 


By Robert E. Thayer 
European Editor of the Railway Age 


mR Eric Geppes, Minister of Transport, replied before 
the House of Commons some time ago to the criticisms 
of members of the House regarding the transport situa- 

tion in England. 

In speaking of the general situation he reiterated the 
statement which is common knowledge that the railways 
had been called upon to handle a very large amount of 
traffic which before the war was handled by coastal service 
and even at the present time this service had not picked 
up its pre-war load. The railways are hauling coal from 
Northumberland and Durham to London, an almost un- 
heard-of thing before the war, and from Wales to London 
in quantities that were almost undreamed of before the 
war. He said that the country must remember that with 
the government guaranteed dividends to the railways there 
existed no direct incentive to economy on the part of those 
operating the railways. The incentives of profit and the 
advancement of the individual were required, and they had 
not operated since the beginning of the war. There was the 
sense of devotion to duty, and the management and staffs 
had done their work with great patriotism and zeal, but the 
other incentives were wanting. Besides that, there were no 
statistics. When the Ministry of Transport came into ex- 
istence there were no returns or records showing what the 
railways were carrying, owing to the depletion of staffs. The 
income of the railways was £250,000,000, and the outgoing 
was £200,000,000. It was decided that there must be a 
proper system of check on this vast expenditure. The rail- 
ways agreed that there must be such a check. That check 
was established. ‘The accountants of the ministry sat with 
the accountants of the railway companies in checking the 
expenditure. That was a side of the activities of the min- 
istry which he thought few members of the House had re- 
alized. Ninety per cent of the cost of the Ministry of Trans- 
port was justifiable on that work alone. 


Position of Railway Traffic 


Dealing with the railway traffic position, Sir Eric took 
the 16 principal railways, proceeding on the basis that if 
the railways reasonably soon attained the 1913 basis they 
were not doing badly in the way of recovery. He said that 
on June 30, 1919, there were 650,000 freight cars belonging 
to the railways in the country, a deficiency on December, 
1913, of 45,000. In December, 1919, the deficiency was 
down to 19,000, and it was still going down very fast. To- 
day 40,125 freight cars were on order. For the three months 
ended November 30, 880 freight cars were produced per 
month, and for the last three months the average had been 
1,668 a month. On September 30, 1919, 42,000 freight cars 
were waiting for repair, or 5.7 per cent of the total stock. 
In December that had come down to 24,000 freight cars 
awaiting repair, or 3.3 per cent, whereas in America 5.6 per 
cent of the rolling stock was awaiting repair. On June 30, 
1919, there were 17,700 locomotives in use in traffic. That 
was 1,100 less than at the end of 1913. By December, 1919, 
that deficiency had come down to 293. The railways were 
not pushing on with passenger cars as fast as with other 
things, and advisedly so, because they had to consider essen- 
-tials. In 1919, notwithstanding the increase in fares, pas- 
sengers who bought their tickets for the journey were 156,- 
000,000 more than the railways had ever carried in any year 
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Lonpon. 
in their history, and in addition to that the season tickets 
went up by 50 per cent, which was estimated at another 
100,000,000 to 150,000,000. Today they might take the 
carriage of passengers as nearly 300 millions more than it 
was in the boom year. 

The only satisfactory measure of what a railway was doing 
was to take weight with distance, Sir Eric continued, but he 
had not got the ton-mile figures. He had, however, the gross 
freight receipts for 1919 and for 1913, and 1919 was not a 
year in which any increase of freight rates had been made. 
Irrespective of government traffic the railways earned 
£5,000,000 more at similar rates in 1919 than in 1913, 
There was a total of £21,000,000 of services performed for 
the government. 

The actual tonnage carried during the last half of 1919 
was affected very much by the railway strike, but the House 
might take it that it was 1 per cent less in the same period 
of 1913. But it was carried farther, and undoubtedly much 
more freight was earned. That was not a favorable figure, 
and it was the one blot on the statement. It was, howeyer, 
steadily improving. The fourth quarter of 1919 showed an 
increase over the previous quarter of 10 per cent in the ton- 
nage carried, and there was much more work done. That 
day he had received the returns for January of the Great 
Northern, Great Western, Lancashire & Yorkshire, London 
& North-Western, and the Midland Railways, a fairly repre- 
sentative bunch, and they showed another 10 per cent on top 
of the monthly average for the last quarter of last year. The 
train mileage comparing the first and second halves of last 
year was 4 per cent up. Everything was going up. As re- 
garded tonnage carried he doubted whether they were not 
today on top of the 1913 tonnage. That was the chaos and 
muddle of which the railways were accused. 

Of course, the ports were congested. The ports had the 
aftermath of the war to face. Coastal shipping was noto- 
riously not pulling its load, and was being used for wrong 
purposes. The ports of London and Liverpool were usually 
thrown up as showing the chaotic conditions and breakdown 
of the railways. Liverpool always exported less than she 
imported. It never made its own empties; it always had 
empties sent to it on balance. ‘The traffic forwarded from 
Liverpool—mainly dock traffic—was 26 per cent higher for 
the whole of 1919 than for 1913, and 1919 had a lean be- 
ginning and a fat end, and the fat end was going on. Lon- 
don was a far more difficult place to work because of the 
congestion, but it showed an increase of 5 per cent on 1913, 
the boom year. There were 600 freight cars a day more out 
of Liverpool, and 80 freight cars a day more out of London. 
There never would be a country in which they would not be 
able to find actual complaints against the railways. That 
was part of the reason why the railways were there. But 
generalizing, taking the whole figures comparing what the 
railways were doing today with what they did in 1913, he 
contended they were doing their share in the reconstruction 
of this country in a way that deserved credit and not blame. 
He asked the house to give the credit to the railway managers 
and the railwaymen. 

A dangerous situation threatening the stoppage of the 
Lancashire & Yorkshire railway was cleared up at a confer- 
ence between Arthur Watson, general manager of the Lanca- 
shire & Yorkshire; Ashton Davies, the general superintendent 
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of the line, and Mr. Abraham, president; Mr. Cramp, general 
secretary; and other representatives of the National Union of 
Railwaymen. ‘The cause of the strike was the suspension 
of a driver for refusing to do additional work on his return 
from his regular trip. In the background was the question 
of the “control” system, which has been established with the 
object of securing the most effective use both of engines and 
men. ‘There is reason to believe that the protest of the driver 
was not the irresponsible act of an individual, but a delib- 
erate measure to review the working of the “control.” When 
the driver declined to drive a particular train he had already 
worked seven hours five minutes, and the additional duty 
would have lengthened his working day to nine hours 50 
minutes. The man he refused to relieve had to work twelve 
hours and a half. A protest against the suspension of this 
driver was made by the Wakefield branch, and the case was 
reviewed by the management, who decided that there was no 
reason to alter its first decision, and that the suspension must 
stand. 

J. H. Thomas, general secretary of the National Union 
of railwaymen, stated that the union was behind the strikers, 
and would see them through. A conference was arranged 
and the terms of the settlement are as follows: 

1. The record against the driver is to be expunged on his giving an as- 
surance to his shed foreman that the action he took was not in defiance 


of the discipline. 


2. The representatives of the union agreed that trainmen should continue 


to give effect to the instruction of the management through their “control,” 
and that they should do all they possibly could to co-operate with the man- 
agement in dealing with the large amount of traffic. 

3. Having in view the desirability of securing smooth and efficient work- 
ing through the control system, a committee of representatives of the com- 
pany and of the men will be sect up forthwith. 


At a meeting of the men at Wakefield on March 25, it was 
agreed to accept the agreement and return to work at once. 


Railway Shopmen’s Award 


An award was issued on March 24 by the Industrial Court 
on the application made in February of the National Union 
of Railwaymen for an advance of 15 shillings ($3.60) a 
week for all men and women in railway shops, and seven 
shillings six pence ($1.80) a week for boys and girls, such 
to include all those employed in electric generating stations 
on railways in the United Kingdom. The claim was based 
on the cost of living, but the court found that the increase 
in the cost of living has not been so considerable as to 
justify any further advance on that ground alone. 

The award states: ‘The court, after careful considera- 
tion, have come to the conclusion that there shall be a gen- 
eral alteration in wages by an advance in the time or day 
rates of 6s. per full ordinary week, or 1d. and Yd. per 
hour according to the custom of payment in the various 
workshops, and of 15 per cent on present list or net piece- 
work prices. The advance in the time or day rates shall 
apply to male workers of 21 years of age and over other 
than apprentices, and the advance on piece-work prices shall 
apply to all male piece-workers irrespective of age. The 
advances shall take effect as follows:—3s. per week, or 34d. 
(three farthings) per hour, or 714 per cent, as the case may 
be, as from the beginning of the pay period immediately 
following March 31, 1920, and similar advances as from 
the beginning of the pay period immediately following 
May 31. 

“The advances granted are to be taken into account in 
the calculation of payment for overtime and night duty, and 
for work on Sundays and holidays, and such allowances as 
are computed on basis rates, and will form part of the total 
earnings of time and piece workers, upon which the bonuses 
of 12% per cent and 7% per cent, respectively, are to be 
calculated. The advance to time-workers is to be regarded 
as being in addition to present time rates and shall be taken 
into account for the purpose of fixing new piece-work prices, 
or calculating bonus earnings.” 
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The court will deal with the case of men in the generat- 
ing stations in a supplementary decision. 


Mark W. Potter Appointed to I. C. C. 


HE PRESIDENT on May 6 sent to the Senate a nomina- 

tion for the appointment to the Interstate Commerce 

Commission of Mark Winslow Potter, a member of 
the law firm of Hornblower, Miller, Garrison & Potter of 
New York, and president of the Carolina, Clinchfield & 
Ohio. Mr. Potter was born on January 9, 1866, at Kane- 
ville, Ili., and was educated at the high school at Aurora, 
[ll., and at New York University Law School. For the 
past 15 years he has been interested in the development of 
the natural resources of the Appalachian Highlands, em- 
bracing mountainous sections of Kentucky, Virginia, Ten- 
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nessee and North Carol:na and in connection with this he 
became interested in the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, of 
which he became counsel in 1905. In 1907 he was elected 
chairman of the board and in February, 1911, he was also 
elected president. Mr. Potter took an active part in the 
negotiations for the financing of the standard equipment 
ordered by the Railroad Administration. 

The appointment of Mr: Potter, together with the recent 
appointments of Henry Jones Ford and James Duncan, if 
confirmed by the Senate, will complete the membership of the 
commission, which was increased to 11 by the recent trans- 
portation law. 

Confirmation of the three appointments to the Interstat 
Commerce Commission was discussed at a meeting of the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce on Wednesday, 
but no action was taken and it is strongly rumored around 
the Capitol that these appointments, together with several 
others recently made by President Wilson, may be held up 
for the rest of the present session of Congress, which is ¢ 
pected to adjourn about June 5, which would mean that they 
would go over until November or December. 
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1919 Rail Production 
Lowest in Five Years 


HE PRODUCTION OF RAILS in the United States in 1919 
‘t= the lowest since 1914. According to the statistics 

ssued by the American Iron & Steel Institute the num- 
ber of gross tons of rails rolled last year was 2,203,843 as 
compared with 1,945,095 tons for 1914, 2,944,161 for 1917, 
and 3,636,031 for 1910. The table below shows a compari- 
son of the rail production last year (by processes) with those 
of a fumber of years previous. One point of interest to be 
noted is that while rail production gradually increased dur- 
ing the European war, it fell off suddenly during the period 
of government control. Another fact of interest in this table 
is the small rolling of Bessemer rail in 1919, 214,121 tons 
or 9.71 per cent of the total, as compared with 19.45 per 
cent of the production in 1918. 


Propuction oF Raits spy Processes, 1x Gross Tons 


Years Open-hearth Bessemer Rerolled* Electric Iron Total 

1904 145,883 2,137,957 eeaatons eategera 871 2,284,711 
1905 183,264 3,192,347 Cwiwacs ii arcane 318 3,375,929 
1906 186,413 3,791,459 kane Mineaaanees 15 3,977,887 
1907 252,704 3,380,025 Stn ae care siae 925 3,633,654 
1908 571,791 1,349,153 daeadces aoatenan ac 71 1,921,015 
1909 1,256,674 1,767,171 ‘ 7 ccces, aeeaeee 
1910 1,751,359 1,884,442 sian ara 7 239 3,636,031 
1911 1,676,923 1,053,420 91,751 462 234 2,822,790 
1912 2,105,144 1,099,926 119,390 3,455 scasie: Seeeeree 
1913 2,527,710 817,591 155,043 2,436 3,502,780 
1914 ..c<0 Eee 323,897 95,169 178 1,945,095 
95S ..:0+- Leen 326,952 ee 2,204,203 
1916 2,269,600 440,092 144,826 2,854,518 
1917 2,292,197 533,325 118,639 2,944,161 
1918 1 945,44: 3 494.193 101,256 ‘othe — anresteiane 2,540,892 
1919 1,893,250 214,121 96.422 50 2,203,843 


*Rerolled from old steel rails. Included with Bessemer and open-hearth 
steel rails from 1904 to 1910 inclusive. 

+Small tonnages rolled in 1909 and 1910 but included with Bessemer and 
open-hearth rails for these years. 


The total production of rails as given above includes, in 
addition to new rails rolled, rails rerolled from defective rails 


and from old rails. The total of renewed or rerolled rails so 
included is given in gross tons below. 


Propucticn oF RENEWED AND REROLLED Rarts, 1911-1919 


Rerolled from new 
seconds, new defective rails, etc. 


— —A._____—_—, Rolled from Total 
Years Openhearth Bessemer Total old rails rerolled 
TORE owen 2,631 19,379 22,010 91,751 113,761 
PORe pace has 13,140 29,446 42,586 119,390 161,976 
SRS gp dbcss wale ent 13,052 30,741 43,793 155,043 198,836 
1914 13,538 13,234 26,772 95,169 121,941 
1915 6,477 2,652 9,129 102,083 111,212 
ears 1,711 2,149 3.860 144,826 148,686 
WAT) ie wid ersten 1,825 7,182 9,007 118,639 127,646 
ee ae 13,296 19,462 32,758 101,256 134,014 
BRED. ais ein eee oe 1.933 5,766 7,699 96,422 104,121 


The next table shows the production of rails by weight 
per yard which records a further falling off of the produc- 
tion of rail weighing 100 lb. per yard or over. The 1919 
rolling was 478,392 tons, whereas the maximum figure ob- 
tained in 1916 was 766,851 tons. There was some recovery 
in the case of rail weighing 85 lb. and less than 100 Ib., 
but the total of 965,571 tons for 1919 is still considerably 
under the 1,225,341 tons of 1916. 


Propvect 


tron OF Rarits By WeicuHtT Per Yarp, 1902-1919 

- Under 45 45 and less 85 and 100 pounds _ Total 
Years pounds than 85 lessthan100 andover Gross tons 
194 261,887 2,040,884 45,162 2,947,933 
, POD <6 ae Reale tg 221,262 1,603,088 1,168,127 2,992,477 
wb 291,883 1,320,677 672,151 2,284,711 
US sccivaewseeee 228,252 1,601,624 1,546,053 3,375,929 
19 1G Swen elesiems.s 284,612 1,749,650 1,943,625 3,977,887 
1 . 295,838 1,569,985 1,767,831 3,633,654 
oe ee Le 183.869 87,632 1,049,514 1,921,015 
19¢ bao thewecenenes 255,726 1,024,856 1,743,263 3,023,845 
191 Wapato 260,709 1,275.339 2,099,983 3,636,031 
dh. Bae ected 218,758 1,067,696 1,536,336 2,822,790 
19 REy eicinetgiaoens Sneiie 248,672 1,118,592 1,960,651 3,327,915 
= * 270,405 7967 ,313 2,265,062 3,502,780 
; OD (a iniord ork ateeagigha *238.423 ¥309,865 868,104 528,703 1,945,095 
oa ees fee *254,101 7518,291 742,816 688,995 2,204,203 
A eee *295,535 ¥566,791 1,225,341 766,851 2,854,518 
19) jek gus *308,258 7882.673 989,704 763,526 2,944,161 
191 caine Wiles ees *395,124 7665.165 888,141 592,462 2,540,892 

i aena 263,803 7495,577 965.571 478,892 2,203,843 

‘Includes rails under 50 pourds. 


*Includes 


50 pounds and less than &5 pounds. 
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New York - Philadelphia 


Motor Truck Service 


HE AMERICAN Motor FREIGHT CORPORATION, in busi- 

ness a little over two years, now operates 18 five-ton 

trucks daily, except Sunday, between New York and 
Philadelphia (about 90 miles) and moves 80 tons of mer- 
chandise a day. From a descriptive notice issued by the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce (New York) we 
take the following notes concerning this corporation’s: busi- 
ness. 

The corporation, capitalized at $10,000, is incorporated 
under the laws of the state of Pennsylvania. It was organ- 
ized by two truckmen, who pooled their equipment and in- 
terests. Five truckmen now comprise the corporation and 
hold the entire stock issue. The equipment used by the 
corporation belongs to the individual stockholders and is 
under contract with the corporation. Each truckman is 
paid a flat rate for each round trip. When new equipment 
is found necessary, each truckman member makes a per- 
sonal purchase and at present each of three stockholders 
owns four trucks while two own five each. 

The corporation operates but one line—New York to 
Philadelphia. The trucks do no way business except at 
Newark. Shipments are collected and delivered by service 
cars, which act as feeders to the large trucks. Through 
trucks travel at night via the Lincoln Highway, arriving at 
the depot in the morning. They are reloaded in the after- 
noon and that night return to their point of origin. At 
present the corporation has nine trucks traveling each way 
each night. Four trucks are held in reserve for repair and 
emergency work. At 80 tons a day and an average rate of 
$1.00 per 100 lb. the gross annual revenue is about $250,000. 

In a period of less than two years the corporation has been 
able to reduce its rates 36 per cent while railway express 
rates have increased 28 per cent. The minimum truck rate 
is now 80 cents per 100 lb., while the railway express rate 
is $1.15. The first-class freight rate is 33 cents; adding 
carting charges, at points of origin and delivery, say 15 
cents, would umount to 30 cents, thus bringing the freight 
cost up to 63 cents. 

Merchandise shipped from either terminal depot is deliv- 
ered to the consignee the following day. Railway express 
shipments now take at least two days and sometimes a week. 
Less-than-carlot freight takes a minimum of three days and 
frequently as long as twenty-one days to cover the same 
distance. During two recent heavy snowstorms, the trucks 
were unable to travel for three days; before and since then 
the service has been uninterrupted. 

About fifty per cent of the goods hauled consists of fresh 
beef, chemicals, cloth and paints. The Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company sends all its phonographs and records from 
Camden, N. J., to New York City by this line. A large 
paint concern sends all its shipments to Philadelphia by 
motor truck, finding that instead of using heavy, expensive - 
wooden containers they can use fiber containers, lighter and 
less expensive. The cost of hauling to and from the rail- 
road at points of origin and delivery, the difference in cost 
of material and labor between wooden and fiber containers, 
and the more expeditious service make the trucks the cheaper. 

When first organized the corporation found it necessary 
to employ a number of business solicitors for it had great 
difficulty in securing enough merchandise for solid loads. 
Now it has more business than it can handle with its 22 
trucks; eight more have been ordered. The corporation’s 
depot in New York measures 8,500 sq. ft. and that in Phila- 
delphia 50,000 sq. ft. 

Among the advantages that decide shippers in favor of 
motor transportation are: 


Closed vans, which are locked while the truck is in tran- 
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sit. Railroad freight cars, while lying in yards awaiting 
unloading are more or less unguarded. Merchandise con- 
signed to a certain point is placed on a truck bound for that 
point, so that the shipment cannot be misdirected or sent 
to a foreign point. A misdirected shipment means a delayed 
shipment. Perishable merchandise rapidly loses much of 
its market value; rapid delivery is a very important factor. 


Railroad Employees and Their 
Compensation for January 


Wasuinecton, D. C. 
HE RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION has compiled a table 
showing the number of hours and days worked by rail- 
road employees and their compensation for the month 
of January, 1920, which gives an indication of the wage 
scale as it stood at the end of federal control, although the 
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figures represent the earnings of the employees during the 
month rather than the rates of pay and are, therefore, af- 
fected by the conditions that prevailed during that month. 

The statement shows a larger number of employees, 
1,953,571, than has been shown in any previous compilations 
issued by the Railroad Administration. For January, 1919, 
the total was 1,871,035. The volume of traffic was greater 
this January than last. A previous statement published 
by the Railroad Administration gave the number for Decem- 
ber, 1917, as 1,703,748 and for July, 1919, as 1,894,287. 
The increase from December, 1917, to January, 1920, there- 
fore, is 249,823. 

The number of hours worked and the number of days 
worked also show increases. 

The total payroll for January was $258,290,393. This 
was for 232,014 miles. This is also larger than has been 
shown in any previously published statement. The total 
compensation for December, 1917, was $153,039,988. For 








EMPLOYEES 


AND THEIR 





COMPENSATION 


Montu or January, 1920, CcMpaRED wiTH SAME MontTH oF Previous YEAR 




















Number Compensation 1920 
of employees Hours worked Days worked re IY] 
—_—— —-- ——-- r “~ Amount Perhour Per day 
This Last This L ast » This Last This This This 
Class of employee year year year year year year year year year 
Daed 2 Gemeel GHGIG qo cc. ce cenccsiosesesceeneose 7,534 7,177 210,417 196,687 2,707,549 $12.87 
ee i CE. oc nese sch ooh ee avednncsieas 12,905 Pe, a ae 381,999 364,064 3,214,476 atti 8.41 
ee oy amcids abana wha aaa eeenewee 228,164 215,885 ,217,047 a mre eae 26,818,064 $0.545 eae 
7 Messengers and attendants................ 10,620 theese 8 8 8©«| abemons 295,378 278,932 786,260 ee 2.66 
8 Assistant engineers and draftsmen..... .--- 10,024 a 267,988 291,335 1,551,249 5.79 
9 M. W. & S. foremen (excluding Nos. 10 
I os an eee aWi eure Sab hake eees 8,048 a. ~weleae saaamers 222,351 231,546 1,282,998 5.77 
SD BE TE bcc ctor cccccswweneeasoas 40,822 40,513 1,155,058 1,169,638 4,699,419 4.07 
11 General foremen—M. E. departr ne eee 1,806 ae “eens  <«xewors 53.912 52,466 457,937 8.49 
12 Gang and other foremen—M. E. department 25,019 ee © “sengeee  , iaeeats 714,726 628,140 5,042,724 wa 7.06 
Ot RIM Sais. v cine eclaks «xtvavn da sorehue eats 4,568 55,213 15,064,548 12,732,455 ....... 10,957,147.  .727 i 
Se) SE OED occ ae ne heds cnt hs ERM ERS REET 20,172 17,304 4,664,925 4,131,705 3,577,120 -767 ' 
(ng a ed a maine alk he eH aS e ORS 10,707 9,910 2,287,786 0. Ze 1,713,294 .749 
16 Masons and bricklayers................... 1,064 1,285 1,207,037 OS eee 127,573 1.057 
17 Structural iron workers................... 564 758 113,574 eee 78,120 .688 
Sy SO eo ckcencesens a> aecwane aaah wa 52,196 56,423 10,720,783 11,961,688  ....... 6,787,378 .633 
19 Painters and upholsterers.. 12,079 11,000 2,453,707 2,253,240 00. sw ewes 1,667,866 -680 ape 
i i es ead os winks wa agen ke SaaS R WON 14,213 a 8 86=—«—#L.'geiaeee  . “Sareea 389,915 356,467 2,300,990 satire 5.90 
an Kiddo nine eww sees ken W ete nen 8,151 7,074 1,838,944 RD enccae ~“evdnadee 1,321,686 719 
22 Car inspectors .. 25,750 24,896 6,260,066 Pe. aceswes 4,509,010 720 
ek cc caked new anu eee an wed 89,712 82,570 18,808,257 8 ee ee ee 13,095,156 .696 
BG Cee Meebed Weber ers. «oc cic ccc ce cccsesess 58,931 57,787 13,052,074 13,194, Me itéceeam  -pxwieen 9,126,231 .699 
25 Mechanics’ helpers and apprentices........ 128,296 109,748 28,560,927 24.999'820 n6ees. ebawest 14.479:174 .507 
Se oe on dc Medaaie . 250,003 254.306 52,807,378 57,990,647 .|...... ....... 20,007,165 .379 
27 Other unskilled laborers..............0.... 120,717 125,797 25,995,728 29.841,224 we... eee eee 11,258,807 1433 
28 Foremen of construction gangs and work 
CE as os on Gh be ae adtedad- de wees uae sees 1,542 2,209 354,270 PE | suas omeeees 211,595 597 
29 Other men in construction gangs and work 
WE hdc. Ghcewe see Reeder see ccceonnnees 20,138 30,987 4,632,479 a eae 1,899,240 410 esist 
30 Traveling agents and sclicitors............. 1,269 8 re ee eee 34,078 32,148 226,963 wea 6.66 
31 Fmployees in outside agencies............. 847 a -  Weeaawe " saosin 21,482 24,496 123,431 waa 5.75 
Se Ge ED NOG oc dick cewseeaddeas 489 a ee 12,889 11,777 84,927 ie 6.59 
33 Train despatchers and directors............ 5,809 5,501 1,348,066 P:R a es eee 1,343,664 .997 me 
34 Telegraphers, telephoners and block operators 21,550 21,638 5,135,728 URES 86 kates HDS 2,903,740 .565 
35 Telegraphers and telephoners operating in- 
DE, accarecenueeeet ee o4es-es ecems 8,015 7,880 1,918,757 eS, eee 1,120,311 584 oo. 
36 Levermen (non-telegraphers) ..... 3,711 4,086 890,370 8, eS ea ee 472,169 530 — 
SF TEIN KGUNNES av icccccesceseces cee 12,130 11,520 2,891,537 eee a 1,609,623 557 oe 
38 Agent—telegraphers ..........2+-eeeeeeees 19,353 19,204 4,722,294 | a eee 2,753,932 583 - 
39 Station agents (non-telegraphers).......... 13,774 ee? awe 060 ae 397,418 427,634 1,999,856 ay 5.03 
40 Station masters and assistants............ : 656 —  webhenee - -Sremean 19,579 18,415 104,866 5.36 
41 Station service employees (except Nos. 5, 
6, 37, 38, 39, 40, and 66) Sates sata Taide oar Gea 118,587 202,535 26,654,250 24,895,581  cccccss ceevens 11,434,144 .42¢ deel 
OF IEE. Chien vice vuedewicassnackexses ,001 ,06 er a re 121,766 122,990 974,907 . 8.01 
43 Yardmasters’ assistants (not yard clerks).. 3,468 ee ees 103,656 104,122 735,388 a 7.09 
44 Yard engineers and motormen............. 22,093 20,137 5,671,853 eevee 4,325,302 763 a 
45 Yard firemen and helpers................-. 22,338 20,646 5,659,336 4,944,829 ........ 3,186,985 563 a. 
46 Yard conductors (or foremen)............-. 21,663 19,891 5,444,330 me kate. , See 3,764,583 -691 “ 
47 Yard brakemen (switchmen or helpers)..... 54,209 51,803 13,045,695 11,795,650 ....... 8,455,391 648 .. 
ee ee Seer 6,328 5,570 1,522,916 $5 519, a 780,948 513 a 
ee er errr 4,974 4,789 1,215,134 fof ie 497,918 .410 i 
Se EE. nahigwing « Ceved Enos ee eee RGeR eee 11,847 10,119 3,024,521 eS ee 1,728,821 572 a 
SF NOOR ooo ce ce csececceseeeneces 76,711 72,813 19,523,093 21,931,479 ....... 8,494,047 435 
52 Road freight engineers and motormen...... 33,635 32,621 8,865,881 7,906,751 ....... 8,756,161 .988 ae 
53 Road freight firemen and helpers........... 35,924 34,978 8,946,416 2) 2s 6,490,723 .726 > 
54 Road freight conductors.................. 27,736 25,720 7,578,646 6,636,551 ...... 6,157,946 8123 - 
55 Road freight brakemen and flagmen........ 67,737 GEBGSR 15,025,540 15,967,590 ...00c0s — cevvece 11,285,071 626 i 
56 Road passenger engineers and motormen... 12,651 11,943 2,785,793 Se. frkwens smoiewcs 3,298,216 1.184 Eee 
57 Road passenger firemen and helpers........ 12,335 11,725 2,671,047 BE “Baca  chirtenwe 2,345,032 .878 - 
58 Road passenger conductors................ 10,516 10,031 463,415 RS, Nitec |) EE ee 2,392,411 .971 ; 
59 Road passenger baggagemen............... 5,522 5,213 1,330,108 De . daveakiw . wanes 902,931 .679 a 
60 Road passenger brakemen and flagmen...... 15,354 14,219 3,475,861 RE kitinowwn  “Sentenen 2,323,307 .668 sg ae 
61 Other road train employees................ 3,691 3,470 62,001 WERE keen “cuban 464,326 .539 coe 
62 Crossing flagmen and gatemen............. 22,741 a asides. “ | Agwamtcin 677,942 675,548 1,791,671 wirus 2.64 
63 Drawbridge operators ...........0.cessees 1,550 1,516 ane eee 46,010 45,825 150,898 ied 3.28 
64 Floating equipment employces............-. 9,324 7,860 2,450,297 Tae - “seeeeks -<dcwss 1,374,774 561 me 
65 Express service employees............... toe OC iseetee Stecees sigieels \Samhane> -EeREGee ###. eiboceec Sas ; 
66 Policemen and watchmen.................. 11,771 ne:  abédkion  « ( pacers 357,649 330,165 1,424,804 sola 3.98 
67 Other transportation employees............ 5,833 ee 364,752 162,000 637,735 oe 3.87 
et Pn CI ial dea Gccaieneeawe cae nea 19,684 et 6 * AsewensS eh eee 561.012 532,977 1,694,243 ; 3.02 
GST oink ates KeGeehie a nddcdscweteeeuien 1,953,571 1,871,035 396,160,415 391,421,727 6,209,968 6,057,372 258.290.3903 571 §.15 
Count of employees taken as of January 16, 1920, and January 16, 1919, in accordance with I. C. C. rules. 
Average per day and per hour shown opposite Class 69, “Totals,” are for those classes only whose time is. reported by days and by hours 
seapestively. : 
Back pay and hours or days relating to back pay eliminated from January, 1920, figures. 
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January, 1919, it was $230,140,935, and for July, 1919, 
it was $226,140,935. 

The average compensation per hour for employees whose 
time is reported on an hourly basis, in January, 1920, was 
$.571 and the average compensation per day for those re- 
ported on a daily basis was $5.15. For December, 1917, 
the average hourly compensation was $.342 and for July, 
1919, it was $.532. For December, 1917, the average daily 
compensation was $3.52, and for the month of July, 1919, it 
was $4.93. 

Dividing the total compensation paid by the number of 
employees gives an average monthly compensation of $132.25, 
which compares with $119.38 for July, 1919, $89.83 for 
December, 1917, and $83.64 for the calendar year 1917. 


Increase in Rates on French Railroads 
By Francis Jaques 


Paris, FRANCE. 

N Fesruary 23, new rates were put into effect on all 
O French railroads, increasing the old tariffs by a large 

margin. This radical measure was not adopted with- 
out serious and mature consideration, and only after long 
discussions in the Chamber of Deputies and Senate, during 
which numerous amendments to the law proposed by the 
new Minister of Public Works, M. Le Trocque, were voted 
down. 

Passenger Fares 


For the passenger traffic, the increase in fares amounts to 
45 per cent on third-class, 50 per cent on second-class, and 
55 per cent on first-class tickets. This increase in fares is 
added, however, by taking as a basis for the calculation the 
old tariffs before the 25 per cent tax, put into effect on April 
15, 1918, to replace the former.tax of 12 per cent, and be- 
fore the increase of 25 per cent made in the rates in March, 
1918. To obtain the new price of a ticket today the fol- 
lowing method is employed: 

1. The 25 per cent tax is deducted from the existing 
price of a ticket. 

2. The 25 per cent increase is then deducted from the 
sum thus obtained. 

3. According to the class, 45, 50 or 55 per cent of the 
resulting sum is then added to the existing price of the 
ticket. 

A concrete example will explain very clearly this calcu- 
lation, which at first reading may appear somewhat compli- 
cated. Take a second-class ticket, for instance, costing 1 
franc on February 22. First the 25 per cent tax is deducted, 
leaving 80 centimes. Secondly, the previous increase of 25 
per cent is deducted from this sum, leaving 64 centimes. 
Thirdly, 50 per cent of the 64 centimes, being the percentage 
for second-class tickets, is added to 1 franc, the price of the 
ticket of February 22. We thus obtain 32 centimes plus 
1 franc, making 1.32 francs, the new cost of the ticket. 

On certain suburban lines of the State and. Est Railroads. 
where there are only first and second-class cars, the 50 per 
cent increase provided for second-class tickets is applied to 
first-class, and the 45 per cent increase, usually used for 
third-class, is applied to second-class tickets. 

In order to avoid the complicated calculations which 
would be necessary to determine the new price of tickets by 
carrying out the provisions of the law as above indicated, 
the railroads have adopted coefficients to be used which give 
the new prices much more rapidly and sufficiently accu- 
rately. The figures employed for these coefficients are the 
following: 1.288 for third-class tickets; 1.32 for second-class 
tickets, and 1.352 for first-class tickets. 

_ The increase in rates on return trip tickets is calculated 
in exactly the same way, employing the same coefficients. 
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Exceptions to the Increase of Rates.—In putting into ef- 
fect the new tariffs, it was found necessary to make certain 
exceptions. For instance, people who held season tick- 
ets on February 22 were allowed to use them until their 
time was up, even in cases where the payments are 
made on the instalment plan and have not been entirely 
completed. 

Commercial travelers will also escape the new tax. The 
companies are going to give certain privileges to working 
people living in the suburbs of all the big cities, who earn 
less than 6,000 francs a year, or less than 8,000 where they 
have a family to support, and paying an annual rental less 
than 1,000 francs in the first case and 1,600 francs in the 
second case. 


Freight Rates 


All freight rates were also increased on February 23. The 
tariffs were revised by an amount equal to 115 per cent of 
the old rates before the 25 per cent increase was put into 
effect on April 15, 1918, and the 10 per cent tax, applied 
to most freight shipments, or the 5 per cent tax placed on 
certain shipments such as foodstuffs. The 25 per cent in- 
crease and these taxes are kept. The following example 
will explain how the new rate is obtained. 

On February 22, before the new increase, the method em- 
ployed for fixing the cost of a shipment which, let us say, 
cost 100 francs previous to the 25 per cent increase of April 
15, 1918, and the addition of the 10 per cent or 5 per cent 
tax, was this: To 100 francs was added 25 francs (the 
tax), plus 12.50 francs (10 per cent) or 6.25 francs (5 per 
cent), making a total of 137.50 francs in the first case, and 
of 131.25 francs in the second case. 

Since February 23, the new rate is obtained by adding 
115 per cent to the 100 francs, plus 25 francs (the tax) 
plus 12.50 francs (10 per cent) or 6.25 francs (5 per cent). 

In the first case the new increased rate obtained is 252.50 
francs, instead of 137.50 francs, as on February 22, and 
246.24 francs, instead of 131.25 francs in the second 
case. 

As with the passenger fares, in order to avoid these com- 
plicated calculations, the companies have adopted coefficients 
for figuring the new tariffs more readily and sufficiently ex- 
actly. In the case of shipments which pay the 10 per cent 
tax above-mentioned, the figure used is 1.83, and with those 
paying the 5 per cent tax 1.87 is employed. If we take the 
example, cited above, of a shipment costing 137.50 francs 
on February 22, and multiply that sum by the coefficient 
1.83, we obtain 251.625 francs, which is considered suffi- 
ciently near the figure 252.50 francs found the other way. 
In the case of the shipment previously costing 131.25 francs, 
we obtain 245.4375 francs by using the coefficient 1.87 in- 
stead of 246.25 francs found by the other method. In spite 
of the slight difference in the figures obtained by using the 
coefficients, this system has been adopted on account of its 
simplicity. 


Absolute Necessity for the Increase 


The above description shows the very large increase in all 
rates put into effect on the French railroads on February 23. 
These new tariffs were not adopted without a great deal of 
opposition on the part of all sorts and kinds of shippers 
who claimed that the increase would have a disastrous ef- 
fect on commerce and tend to increase the high cost of living. 
The most competent authorities, however, saw no other way 
of helping the railroads to solve their financial difficulties 
and organize their future. This can be readily understood, 
for it is estimated that the railroads have a total deficit of 
3,703,000,000 francs accumulated since the beginning of 
the war. This tremendous increase in rates was therefore 
voted by the chamber of deputies and the senate, and it is 
now in effect. 
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The Western Railway Club will hold its annual meeting 
and election of officers on May 17, at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 


President Wilson on May 8 signed the urgent deficiency 
bill carrying the appropriation of $300,000,000 for the Rail- 
road Administration. 


The American Association of Engineers held its sixth 
annual convention at St. Louis, Mo., on May 10 and 11. 
Group meetings for engineers in various services were held 


One hundred prisoners of the Maryland State Penitentiary 
have been engaged to do track work on the Baltimore & 
Ohio, at Jefferson, Md. The convicts~are to be paid $3.95 
a day, working ten hours. 


Six passengers and three employees were killed and three 
employees and 35 or more passengers were injured in a 
butting collision of two multiple-unit electric trains on the 
Portland division of the Southern Pacific near Bertha, Ore., 
on May 9. It is understood that the collision was due to the 
failure of the eastbound train, No. 124, to wait at Bertha 
for the westbound train, No. 107. 


Protection of Forests from Fires was the subject of a con- 
ference at Harrisburg, on May 4 between the governor of 
Pennsylvania, the Chief of the Department of Forestry, Gif- 
ford Pinchot, and about 40 railroad representatives. In a 
number of especially dangerous locations the railroads agreed 
to burn a strip 100 ft. wide along their rights of way, the 
officers of the state making the necessary arrangements with 
the owners of the land. 


The Southern Railway has issued a circular inviting am- 
bitious young Southern men to join the “apprentice squad” 
in the railway company’s Freight Traffic Department at At- 
lanta, Ga. The squad is composed of 10 young men and as 
fast as members are promoted there are vacancies for be- 
ginners. Applications from high school graduates will be 
considered. At the start the pay is $60 a month. After six 
months’ service the pay of those whose progress has been 
satisfactory will be advanced to $75. 


The Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions of 
the United States Railroad Administration was discontinued 
on April 1. The board since the termination of federal con- 
trol on March 1, has been engaged solely in completing the 
tabulation of data relating to railroad wages and working 
conditions, the collection of which was begun during the 
period of federal control, and in recommending necessary 
interpretations involving readjustments chargeable to the 
director general of railroads for some portion of the period 
of federal control under the wage orders issued during fed- 
eral control. This work has now been completed, insofar 
as the board is concerned. In accordance with Section 311 (c) 
of the transportation act, all books, papers and documents of the 
3oard of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions will be trans- 
ferred to the Labor Board created by the transportation act. 


The Sectional committee on Steel Shapes composed of rep- 
resentatives from the American Society of Civil Engineers, the 
Association of American Steel Manufacturers and other allied 
organizations, have finished a preliminary report to be used in 
securing an international standard for rolled steel shapes as used 
in structures, bridges, railway cars and ships, etc. This is the 
result of a movement started in 1919 by the British Engineering 
Standards Association, who undertook to revise their standards 
and to secure the co-operation of the American Engineering 
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Standards Committee in the possible adoption of Anglo-American 
standards. Under the auspices of the American body the fol- 
lowing organizations were requested to confer on the proposed 
standardizations: The United States Navy, the Association of 
American Steel Manufacturers, the American Bureau of Ship- 
ping, the American Society of Civil Engineers, the American 
Railroad Association, the Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers, and the Railway Car Manufacturers’ Assocition. As 
this is a very important subject the committee is desirous of ob- 
taining a full and free discussion by anyone interested. 

Dr. P. G. Agnew is secretary of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee with offices at 29 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York. 


A. F. Duffy, manager of the Safety Section of the United 
States Railroad Administration has issued his farewell ad- 
dress—Bulletin No. 14—giving the records made up by his de- 
partment for the months of January and February, the last 
two under government operation. There has been an in- 
crease in the number of casualties reported by the railroads 
which were under federal control, and Mr. Duffy attributes 
this to the fact that, beginning about Christmas, the safety 
work throughout the country began to slacken, owing to the 
near approach of the dissolution of federal control. For the 
two months the number of employees killed was 422, as 
compared with. 404 in the same period of 1919; and of injured 
22,215 as compared with 20,100. The bulletin gives the usual 
data concerning casualties to other persons, attendance at 
meetings, etc. In the two months 3,386 safety meetings were 
held with an aggregate attendance of 51,619. Of the 122 
safety rallies held, 100 were in the Allegheny Region. The 
number of men talked to by safety committee men in the 
two months was 201,894, besides large numbers addressed in 
meetings. Mr. Duffy tells the safety agents of his warm 
appreciation of the “fine manner in which you have sup- 
ported the great cause for which we have been laboring.” 


Grain Men Complain 


Representatives of the grain trade, at a conference with Julius 
H. Barnes, United States wheat director at Chicago on May 7, 
stated that because of a shortage of grain cars, together with 
the strikes and bad weather which have seriously interfered with 
transportation, wheat is now in a critical plight, on the eve of 
the expiration of the Wheat Guarantee Act on June 1. The con- 
ference was held to take steps to establish a free and open market 
for the handling of wheat and grain products after the expiratio: 
of federa! control on June 1. The grain men said that a large 
part of the old crop is still on farms, that country and termina! 
elevators are filled, that bank credits for handling the old crop 
are being stretched far beyond the usual season and that room 
wili soon be needed in elevators for the new wheat crop. \: 
(lefinite recommendations were niade. 


Immigration and the Labor Problem 


In an editorial on the above subject appearing on pagé 
1333 of our issue of May 7 were two typographical errors 
concerning the number of immigrants and also the number 
of emigrants leaving the country during the six months afte! 
the armistice. The statements should have read, “for the 
four years ending 1918, 200,000 less,”. and “over 100,000 em! 
grants left the country during the six months * * *.” 


Applications for Government Orders to Extend 
Railroad Facilities 


The Public Utilities Commission of Idaho has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for an order requiring th 
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Northern Pacitic, the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company and the Camas Prairie Railroad to provide a north 
and south railroad for the state by the extension of the Camas 
Prairie to New Meadows, .where it would connect with the 
Pacific & Idaho Northern. The application is filed under the 
provision of the transportation act which authorizes the com- 
mission to require a carrier to extend its lines or increase its 
facilities. The Natchez (Miss.) Chamber of Commerce has 
asked for an order requiring the Louisiana & Arkansas to bring 
its trains across the Mississippi river from Vidalia, La.,: into 
Natchez over a ferry. 


British Locomotives for Belgian Railways 


Modern Transport says that the Belgian Government's 
order for 200 locomotives recently placed in England, goes to 
Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., Limited, of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. These locomotives are to be built to 
designs prepared by the Belgian State Railways Administra- 
tion type No. 33. The eight coupled wheels will be 4 ft. 1134 
in. in diameter and the truck wheels 2 ft. 11% in. The cyl- 
inders will be 24 in. by 28 in., and Walschaerts valve gear will 
be used. Working steam pressure will be 200 Ib. per sq. in., 
and the grate area 34.87 sq. ft. Twenty-five of these loco- 
motives will be fitted with the Robinson superheater. The 
tender, 6-wheel, will carry 5,275 gallons of water and about 
seven tons of coal. ‘The automatic and direct Westinghouse 
brake will be fitted to both engine and tender. The tractive 
force will be 46,000 Ilb., and the ratio of tractive force to ad- 
hesion will be 3.45. In running order the engines will eac) 
weigh 80 tons 4 cwt. Weight of engine and tender, 133 tons. 


Material-Handling Committee—Work Englarged 


The Board of Governors of the Material Handling Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers’ Association, 110 West Fortieth street, 
New York, has appointed 12 special committees. These com- 
“mittees will devote their time to the work of securing better 
co-operation on the part of the material handling industry 
and by such efforts to aid in increasing the average produc- 
tion per man with a resultant reduction in the price of com- 
modities. The material handling industry has been divided 
into six representative divisions as follows: (1) cranes, 
hoists and winches; (2) gravity and power conveyors; (3) 
elevators; (4) industrial trucks; (5) bulk handling machinery, 
and (6) miscellaneous equipment. The 12 committees and 
their chairmen are as follows: 

Membership Committee: E. Logan Hill (Heyl & Patter- 
son, Ine., New York), chairman. Engineering Committee; 
I. W. Hall (Sprague Electric Works, New York), chairman. 
Main committee to be made up of the chairman and one 
additional member of each of the six sub-committees repre- 
senting the respective six divisions of the industry. Finance 
Committee: Lucian C. Brown (Elwell-Parker Electric Com- 
pany, New York), chairman. Meetings Committee: Charles 
\. Rohr (General Electric Company, New York), chairman. 
Committee to Co-Operate with Technical Societies: James 
\. Shepard (Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co., Montour 
Falls, N. Y.), chairman. Committee to Co-Operate with 
Trade Associations and Industries: J. H. Flynn (Blaw-Knox 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.), chairman. Committee to Co- 
‘)perate with Marine Terminal Commissions: C. A. Luster 
(Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, Minn.), chairman. Committee 
‘o Co-Operate with Railroads and Railroad Commissions: 
lrancis L. Stuart (International Conveyor Company, New 
York), chairman. Committee to Co-Operate with Civic As- 
-ociations and Governmental Bodies: F. S. Chavannes 

Chesapeake Iron Works, Baltimore, Md.), chairman. Special 
Crane Committee: W. B. Clarke (Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., New York), chairman. Committee on Standard- 
ved Containers: Calvin Tomkins (New York), chairman. 
Publicity Committee, Advertising Council: A. J. Barnes 
(Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co., Montour Falls, N. Y.), 
chairman. 

The committee to co-operate with railroads and railroad 
commissions consists of Francis L. Stuart, F. B. Fink,*I. L. 
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Bretzfelder, B. F. Fitch, F. Logan Hill, F, R. Fishback, Justin 
Griess, Benjamin Dixon, M. Oliver Crosby and G. A. Mitchell. 

The committee on standardized containers consists of Calvin 
Tomkins, B. F. Fitch, F. W. Hall, F. Stadelman, D. Rushmore, 
F. L. DuBosque and R. W. Scott. 


American Society for Testing Materials 


This society will hold its twenty-third annual meeting 
at Asbury Park, N. J., on June 22 to 25 inclusive, with head- 
quarters at the New Monterey hotel. The first session will 
be held at 10 a. m., Tuesday, June 22. Papers and reports 
will be presented at the various sessions in accordance with 
the following general outline: 


Tuesday morning........Non-Ferrous Metals. 
.Wrought Malleable 
.Presidential address and reports of administrative 


Tuesday afternoon...... and Iron and Corrosion. 


Tuesday evening....... 


comnuittees., 

Wednesday morning....Steel 
Wednesday afternoon...Committee meetings. 
Wednesday evening.....Testing Apparatus. 
Thursday morning......Preservative Coatings and Lubricants, 
Thursday afternoon.....Miscellaneous Committee Reports and Papers 
Thursday evening...... Ceramics. 
Friday morning.......++ Road, Materials. Lime and Gypsum. 
Friday afternoon........ Golf tournament. 
Friday evening.......... Cement and Concrete. 

J. E. Howard will present on Wednesday morning a paper 


on “The Shattered Zones in Certain Steel Rails, with Notes 
on the Interior Origin of Transverse Fissures.” The report 
of the Committee on Preservative Coatings for Structural 
Materials will be presented on Thursday morning. 


Supervising Officers in Maintenance Work 


At a meeting of the New England Railroad Club held in 
Boston on May 11, W. J. Backes, engineer of maintenance of 
way, of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, presented a 
paper on the “Responsibilities of Supervising Officers in the 
Maintenance of Way Department.” In his paper, Mr. Backes 
brought out the many difficulties with which the maintenance of 
way department has had to contend in the past and the increas- 
ing complexity of its duties in the future. 

3etter co-operation was urged not only all along the line down 
to and including the foreman, but between the various depart- 
ments of the railways. In the discussion which followed it was 
brought out that the railroads at present are virtually running 
a training school for the benefit of the electric railways and 
other industries who can and do pay higher wages. 

I, S. Austin, general storekeeper of the Boston & Albany, was 
elected a member of the executive committee, and F. J. Carty, 
mechanical engineer of the same road, was elected member of 
the membership committee, in place of L. G. Morphy, who re- 
cently resigned his position on the Boston & Albany to go to 
South America. 


Signal Division—A. R. A. 

H. S. Balliet, secretary of the American Railroad Association, 
Signal Division, 75 Church street, New York City, has issued the 
announcement of the annual meeting of the Division, which is 
to be held at Alexandria Bay, N. Y., on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, July 14, 15 and 16. Reports of committees will be 
mailed to members of the Division about June 25. 

Headquarters will be at the Thousand Island House, and the 
rates at the hotel, American plan, are for room and bath $7 a day, 
and room without bath $6. Requests for hotel reservations should 
be sent to the secretary, who on June 15 will assign rooms in the 
order in which the requests are received. The secretary will also 
make sleeping car reservations on trains of the New York Central 
either from New York or from Chicago, provided members make 
their wants known to him by July 1. 

The round trip fare from New York City to Redwood, N. Y., 
the nearest railroad station, is $19.80; from. Chicago, by rail to 
Lewiston, N. Y., and thence by steamer via Toronto, $48.76. 
The steamer leaves Toronto at 3.30 p. m. and reaches Alexandria 
Bay the next morning. 
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Engineering Foundation Seeks Large Endowment 


Based on the gifts of Ambrose Swasey, Engineering 
Foundation has maintained a liaison between engineers since 
1915, as represented by the national engineering societies 
through the National Research Council. Through these 
means practical mediums have been established for co- 
operation and technical research to support this work which 
reacts to the benefit of the entire nation. Engineering 
Foundation is now seeking to build up this endowment from 
the $300,000 given by Mr. Swasey to $1,000,000. The Founda- 
tion does not plan to build laboratories and to conduct re- 
search work directly, but rather to stimulate, co-ordine*e and 
support research work in existing scientific and ind strial 
laboratories, co-operating with the National Research 
Council. Charles F. Rand, past-president of the United En- 
gineering Society, and of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, who was elected chairman of 
Engineering Foundation on March 19, to succeed Dr. W. F. 
M. Goss, is taking active charge of this campaign. The 
headquarters of Engineering Foundation are in the Engineer- 
ing Societies building, 29 West 39th street, New York. 


State Railroad Commission Fines L. R. & N. 


The Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company has been fined 
$1,000 for violation of the terms of the Louisiana Railroad Com- 
mission’s order requiring the company to “repair and place in a 
safe and satisfactory condition its entire roadbed including 
switches, cross ties, rails, bridges, frogs, trestles and any and all 
portions of said railroad by replacing such defective material as 
may be necessary, and renewing such parts of bridges and tracks 
as may appear to be in an unsafe condition,” within a period of 
120 days. In addition, the Commission has required the payment 
of $100 a day for each day after March 30, during which the com- 
pany shall fail or refuse to comply with this order. The original 
order demanding the repairing of the road was issued on 
March 25. 

In outlining the position of the company, R. E. Milling, general 
attorney of the Louisiana Railroad & Navigation Company, re- 
cently said in part: “About a year ago, the Louisiana Railroad 
Commission notified the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Com- 
pany to improve its tracks. Similar notice was also issued to 
other railroads even though at that time unprecedented rains had 
prevented in part the maintenance of track in the ordinary way. 
At the time the Commission’s request to improve the track was 
received, the president of the railroad had already issued instruc- 
tions to the immediate managers in charge of the property, and 
while continually hampered by excessive rainfall, the property 
was improved in all directions. 

“Gravel ballast was distributed in larger quantities than ordi- 


nary maintenance required. Over 170,000 ties were placed in the’ 


last year under the track, which amount is more than double the 
number ever placed in any one year. Bridges and trestles were 
repaired and painted, stations were also repaired and painted and 
several new structures were erected where it was deemed neces- 
sary. The motive power was given a general and thorough re- 
pair, as well as the coaches and freight cars. This resulted in 
increased business, both passenger and freight. The extra large 
amount of work done in the past year can be testified to by many 
of the best businessmen and planters along the line of the road. 

“The statement that the tracks of the company are not in safe 
condition is not well founded. The Louisiana Railway & Navi- 
gation Company has a record second to none in the matter of 
safety. During 22 vears of operation not a passenger was killed, 
and none of them hurt, unless very slightly, and in 22 years not 
one trestle collapsed under the traffic, which at times was very 
heavy. Of course, there have been derailments, but no railroad 
in operation can eliminate derailments entirely, because derail- 
ments are sometimes occasioned by outside interference with 
tracks. 

“Statements in the press, apparently sanctioned by the Railroad 
Commission of Louisiana, are unjust and unfair. South Louisi- 
ana, and especially the Southwestern part, near New Orleans, 
from August, 1918, to August, 1919, had more than 100 in. of 
rainfall. It was almost impossible to maintain properly the track, 
but the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company performed 
that service as well as any other road in the same section sim- 
ilarly stiuated, and this publication was issued and a fine imposed 
without any further notice to the company or giving it an oppor- 
tunity to be heard.” 
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The Union Transportation Line, Louisville, Ky., having 
bought two other motor truck lines, now operates 20 automo; 
bile trucks which make regular trips on five lines extending 
in different directions into the country roundabout. Plans 
have been made for seven main and 47 secondary routes, 
taking in 136 towns within a radius of 75 miles of Louisville 
From the large central freight depot in Louisville trucks go 
out, on the principal lines, twice a day. 


The Transportation Club of Tulsa, Okla., has elected the 
following officers: President, L. K. Klein, Gulf Pipe Line 
Co.; secretary R. V. Miller, Wabash Railway: treasurer, 
J. M. C. Usher, Price Sand Co.; first vice-president, J. A. 
3ernier, Kerr Glass Manufacturing Co.; second vice-presi- 
dent, F. W. Dunn, M. K. & T.; third vice-president, J. E. 
Springer, St. L.-S. F. The directors elected at the same time 
are: A. C. Holmes, Empire Refineries, Inc.: W. O. Allen, 
Kerr Glass Manufacturing Co.; T. H. Steffens, Sand Springs 
Railway. 


Coal Production 


The production of soft coal continued to recover slowly 
during the week ended May 1, according to the weekly bulle- 
tin of the Geological Survey, but was still 16 per cent below 
the average during the first quarter of the year, being esti- 
mated at 8,898,000 tons. The cause of the continued depres- 
sion was the railroad strike, which delayed movements at the 
most important rail gateways and junction points. For the 
preceding week the report says the loss of operating time 
at the mines was 46.8 per cent. The congestion caused by the 
strike had the double effect of blocking the rails with trains 
loaded with coal and of delaying the return of empties to 
the mines. 


P. O. Department Needs More Money 
for Increased Compensation to Railroads 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has denied the petition 
of the postmaster general and also that of the Western Associa- 
tion of Short Line Railroads for a rehearing and for a revised 
finding as to fair and reasonable rates for the transportation of 
the mails. This leaves in effect the commission’s decision an- 
nounced on January 15 ordering increases in the mail pay rates 
retroactive to November 1, 1916, which will increase the revenues 
of the roads by over $30,000,000 a year. It also required the 
postoffiice department to ask Congress for a supplemental appro- 
priation in order to pay the railroads. In asking for its ap- 
propriation for the next fiscal year the department took no 
account of the increase, declining to recognize it until after the 
commission had passed upon its application for a rehearing, but 
on May 8 the postmaster general asked Congress for an addi- 
tional appropriation including $8,000,000 for increased payments 
to the railroads for the transportation of the mails for the four 
months of the present fiscal year, March 1 to June 30. In his 
letter of estimate to the Secretary of the Treasury, the postmaster 
general says: 

“The annual rate of expenditure for service on space and weight 
routes combined on December 31, 1919, was $52,380,047. The 
annual rate March 31, 1920, at the increased rates was $82,300,973, 
to which should be added an estimated amount of $3,000,000 to 
compensate the railroad companies separately for the performance 
of side, terminal, and transfer service, or a combined rate of 
$85,300,973. While the annual rate of increase for the four 
months’ period is approximately $11,000,000 it is not believed 
that more than $8,000,000 additional will be necessary to meet the 
payments during that period, for the reason that the department, 
at the suggestion of the United States Railroad Administration, 
has under consideration the settlement of the increased amounts 
due the administration during the period of government control 
by a transfer of funds. Should an additional appropriation be 
necessary for that purpose, the matter will be presented to you 
for submission to Congress at the appropriate time.” 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Bureau of Finance of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the newly-created department established to supervise the 
financial activities now devolving on the commission by the 
terms of the Transportation Act, will be in charge of W. A. 
Colston, heretofore general solicitor of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville. Mr. Colston took up his duties on May 10. 


State Commissions 


The Railroad Commission of Kentucky has been asked by the 
Louisville & Nashville for authority to discontinue agencies at 
four places: Hobbs, Withrow, Dants and Greenbrier, all because 
of the falling off in business due to the discontinuance of dis- 
tilleries at those places. 


The Railroad Commission of Louisiana has denied the ap- 
plication of the Pullman Company for authority to advance 
rates within that state, the commission being “not convinced 
irom testimony and the exhibits filed, that there is necessity 
for an advance in the rates on interstate business.” 


The Newport & Sherman’s Valley Railroad has been com- 
plained of before the Public Service Commission of Pennsyl- 
vania because of the suspension of traffic between Newport, 
Pa., the eastern terminus of the line (on the Middle Division 
of the Pennsylvania), and Bloomfield Junction, eight miles 
west of Newport. The road extends from Newport westward 
29 miles to New Germantown, and ‘it is of 3 ft. gage. The 
road was sold on April 27 to Rodney M. Gring and George 
H. Ross, and on the 21st the operation of trains east of 
Bloomfield Junction was suspended. The shortest route by 
railroad now between this place and Newport is 27 miles long. 


The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin has ordered 50,000 
handbills printed dealing with the danger at railroad grade 
crossings. These handbills are to be distributed throughout 
the state and will be posted by both municipal and steam 
railroads. In addition 10,000 of the handbills have been 
printed on cardboard and these will be hung in public 
garages, hotels and banks and will be attached to every high- 
Way map sent out by the State Highway Commission. The 
handbill is headed “you MAY BE THE NEXT.” The number 
of railroad crossing accidents for 1919 is quoted, with the 
interesting notation, “do you realize that in 1919, out of 
every 8,400 persons in the state of Wisconsin, one was either 
killed or injured in a grade crossing accident?” The usual 
grade crossing signs are illustrated on the handbills with an 
explanation of the meaning of each. 


Court News 


Lessor Railroad Not Taxable as “Doing 
Business for Profit” in the State 


Dismissing an information by the Attorney General of Massa- 
chusettts against the Boston & Albany, the Massachusetts Su- 
Preme Court holds that the company is not “doing business for 
Profit,” within Mass. St. 1918, c. 255, § 1, imposing a tax on cor- 
porations so engaged. The Boston & Albany was organized as 
a corporation under Mass. St. 1867, c. 276, by the consolidation 
ot the Boston & Worcester and the Western Railroad corpora- 
tions, and empowered to maintain and operate a railroad, but in 
1900 leased its entire property to the New York Central for 99 
years, to which the commonwealth consented by St. 1900, c. 468. 
The court said: “The seizure or purchase of property at the 
request of the lessee in accordance with the obligations impressed 
On the lessor by the terms of the lease and the approving statute 
1S necessarily for the benefit of the lessee. Whatever profit there 
may be accrues wholly to the lessee. Improvement of the rail- 
road property by taking land for increased trackage, the building 
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of freight houses and stations, was for the advantage of the lessee. 
These acts do not redound in any particular to the profit of the 
lessor. They do not enable it to receive any additional gain or 


‘advantage beyond the rental reserved in the lease. Even as to 


these powers to exercise eminent domain and to issue bonds, it 
has no right of irjitiative. It can act in these matters only at the 
instance of the lessee. Its conduct is but an automatic reflection 
of determinations conceived, instituted and carried into final effect 
by the lessee. The exercise of these attributes by the lessor is 
the act of a naked repository of corporate power, dormant so 
far as any possibility of profit to itself is concerned. Under our 
law a corporation cannot be organized merely for letting a rail- 
road. When a corporation established for the operation of a 
railroad is permitted by the sovereign power to retire utterly from 
that business, to become wholly inactive respecting it, and to be 
simply the quiescent recipient of a fixed income from a single 
permanent investment, it is difficult to say with due regard to the 
meaning of words that such a corporation is conducting business 
for profit.” This conclusion is in harmony with several decisions 
of circuit courts of appeal. Anderson v. Morris & Essex, 216 
Fed. 83; N. Y. C. & H. R. v. Gill, 219 Fed. 184; Lewellyn v. 
P. B. & L. E., 222 Fed. 177; Jasper & Eastern v. Walker, 238 
Fed. 553.—Attorney General v. B. & A. (Mass.) 124 N. E. 257. 

The Massachusetts Supreme Court also holds that the Ware 
River Railroad, which before its road was completed leased its 
entire properties to the Boston & Albany for 999 years from 
1874; the road being operated by the lessee up to the time of a 
lease by the lessee to the New York Central in 1899, and there- 
after by the latter, is not taxable under St, 1918, c. 255 § 1, as a 
Massachusetts corporation doing business for profit—Attorney 
General v. Ware River (Mass.), 124 N. E., 289. 


United States Supreme Court 


Injunction Against North Dakota Tax Affirmed 


The Supreme Court of the United States has affirmed the 
order of three judges restraining the enforcement of taxes 
imposed by an act of North Dakota, approved March 7, 1919, 
until the further order of the court. The injunction suit was 
at the instance of the Northern Pacific and other railroads. 

The tax purports to be a special excise tax upon doing busi- 
ness in the state. The tax commissioner calculates the value 
of the total property of each railroad by the total value of 
its stocks and bonds and assesses the proportion of this value 
that the main track mileage in North Dakota bears to the 
main track of the whole line. But on the allegations of the | 
bill for injunction, the Supreme Court holds the circum- 
stances are such as to make that mode of assessment inde- 
fensible. North Dakota is a state of plains, very different 
from the other states, and the cost of the roads there was 
much less than it was in mountainous regions that the roads 
had to traverse. The state is mainly agricultural. Its 
markets are outside its boundaries and most of the distribut- 
ing centers from which it purchases also are outside. It 
naturally follows that the great and very valuable terminals 
of the roads are in other states. So looking only to the 
physical track, the injustice of assuming value to be evenly dis- 
tributed according to mileage is plain. But that is not all. 

The only reason for allowing a state'to look beyond its 
borders when it taxes the property of foreign corporations 
is that it may get the true value of the things within the state, 
when they are part of the organic system of wide extent, that 
gives them a value above what they otherwise would possess. 
The possession of bonds secured by mortgage of lands in 
other states, or of a land grant in another state, or of other 
property that adds to the riches of the corporation but does 
not affect the North Dakota part of the road, is no sufficient 
ground for the increase of the tax—whatever it may be— 
whether a tax on property, or, as here, an excise upon doing 
business in the state. St. Louis Southwestern v. Arkansas, 
235 U. S., 350, 364. In this case it was alleged that the tax 
commissioner’s valuation included items of the kind described 
in very large amounts. The foregoing considerations were 
held to justify the preliminary injunction that was granted 
against what would appear to be an unwarranted interference 
with interstate commerce and a taking of property without 
due process of law. Opinion by Mr. Justice Holmes, Wallace 
v. Hines, decided May 3, 1920. 
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Lonpbon. 

An abstract by the Technical Review from the Zeitung des 
Verines Deutscher Eisenbahnverwaltungen, states that a standard 
gage railway, 2/4 miles long with an elevation of nearly 1,100 ft., 
has been constructed to facilitate access to the renowned Thur- 
ingian forest. As the bulk of the rise occurs over a short dis- 
tance where the gradient is 1 in 4, this portion of the line will 
be operated as a wire rope railway. 


Lonpon. 

An abstract by the Technical Review from the Elektrotechnische 
Zeitschrift, states that owing to the scarcity of coal, the Arlberg 
railway is to be electrified, and work has commenced on the sec- 
tion from Landeck to Bludenz and will shortly commence on the 
section from Innsbruck to Landeck and Bludenz to Bregenz. 
The Czecho-Slovak government proposes to electrify this year 
the Sellrainthal railway in Tyrol, and the lines from Hohenems 
to Herbrog, Ischl to Weissenbach, Scharding to St. Roman, 
Prague to Brandeis, Harland to Pyhra, Erlach to Wiesmath, 
Linz to Leonfelden, and Peuerbach to Engelhartzell. 


Exports of Wheels and Axles 


The exports of car wheels and axles in the month of March 
were valued at $789,265. One-third of the whole is represented 
by shipments to France. The detailed figures, as compiled by the 


Division of Statistics of the Bureau of -Foreign and Domestic . 


Commerce are as follows: 


EXPORTS OF CARS FROM THE UNITED STATES, MARCH, 1920 


Countries Value Countries Value 
SED icc. eaters oan Sune ecaee $256,952 BE, dike hike daueetcemalene $4,795 
ES ER Se tr 20,398 REE. Sedeuednee kdwan 1,962 
DP icvavcednwens 50 PEE cine cons cuxeiaees 204 
NE 1a har <6 aes 0, tos de ccigiian 82,785 Seer 4,532 
ET cai ax wed oo wore ne 2,252 CE ea cab. axed bee « 12 
Se eee 7,413 MINIS i avi Se eran dd nk Woe 763 
EY cn cea emnneeek 1,576 SN I caw cen weeee.s 2,625 
EE inca inline ti picegd MSs 1,436 RN re 3,720 
: Gnae cake mien TE « VE allt wel wntin nace aero 56,613 
EES eee 29 DOI (piace nn. 6rd & acca ee é 528 
IEE Se eR 22,095 (oe 719 
NN ob Data Sg 5% 492 Philippine Islands ........ 1,394 
Trinidad and Tobago .... 175 British South Africa...... 4,116 
Other British West Indies 146 errr 45,000 
rt Oo he ien eg acea nate 78,859 EE. keer <<enceen tens 1,721 
Dominican Republic ...... 2,029 - — 
Pn: ovens enane ako e's 2,741 WUE avewes dacavvancns $789,265 
REE eeaveedersbausanes 110,243 


Annual Report on Indian Railways 
LonpDon. 

The Government report on the railways of India for the year 
ended March 31, 1919, shows gross earnings of the State railways 
to have been 763,500,000 rupees ($381,750,000), or an increase of 
$36,700,000 over the preceding year. The percentage of return 
on capital was 7.07 per cent, as against 6.83 per cent for the 
previous year. The ton-mileage of coal increased from 9,836,- 
150,000 to 10,114,493,000, and other goods from 11,178,951,000 
to 12,026,313,000 ton miles. 


The total length of road under construction or sanctioned was 
618 miles of 5 ft. 6 in. gage, including 200 miles of State lines 
worked by the State and 403 miles of State lines worked by 
companies; 792 miles of meter gage, including 79 miles of State 
lines worked by companies; 336 miles of 2 ft. 6 in. gage, includ- 
ing 22 miles of State lines worked by the State and 8.43 miles of 
State lines worked by companies; and 57 miles of 2 ft. gage, none 
of which was on State lines. The total was 1,803 miles. To help 
industrial development the government of India has undertaken 
to purchase in India at least 3,000 wagons (freight cars) annually 
for ten years, provided that the price is not higher than the 
price at which wagons can be imported. 

The Indian railways endeavored during the war to make mini- 
mum demands on Great Britain, but it was necessary in 1918 to 
ask for 100 locomotives, which were supplied by England, and 
5,000 wagons. These wagons eventually were obtained from the 
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United States, being made from materials which had been or- 
dered for the Russian railways. 

Designs for standard types of rolling stock were under prepara- 
tion at the close of the year. Except with the special permission 
of the government, only British standard rail sections will be 
used in future for new lines and for extensive renewals. 

Experiments on the Great Indian Peninsular Railway indicate 
that when the proper degrees of pulverization and dryness have 
been attained, it will be possible te use the lowest grades of 
Indian coal for fuel on the railways. In the year 1919, the 
North Western Railway had 112 locomotives burning oil fuel. 

Owing to the increasing cost of sleepers, the North Western 
Railway is preparing a creosoting plant, capable of treating 300,- 
000 sleepers yearly. 


Exports of Locomotives 


in the month of March the locomotives exported, as reported 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
numbered 125, and their total value was $3,672,579. The total 
value of these exports in February was $4,588,074, and in January 
$4,159,214. The figures for March are as follows: 


EXPORTS OF STEAM LOCOMOTIVES, MARCH, 1920 


Countries Number Value 
PE hoe Dad ob G ale de eewevlaecieee 16 $619,680 
GS site cer seararit. silts tetocncalursh alee ei lerd tasks 10 230,008 
EMI, achidie-c oars agere Siaketa eScare ere a aera nis 3 27,340 
NEE: on abi gdic we eaibleatwuiwaeoreeae tree We 7 203,500 
NN aia sig Wareham oie ale SA Sola 1 35,590 
Wier BEE TORR. 6.66 i cccaceces 6 98,646 
NY oinfas Rint ade Sc loi ora. vine Sie emia eee as ae . 20 519,188 
Prench West Undies... ...cccsvsvcoees 1 1,925 
Dominican Republic ................. 2 26,024 
NNER, © satartu tks ba elarioug- ain naa Mia oan aint 1 21,410 
MN aba ec. ce tear one ire sardeien 16 521,006 
I et a aS 1d alagl ore Sia a ar aa DS 3 12,904 
I rT ae re eee 4 113,200 
NS pe clean any. sree ie eae arama a 1 11,550 
No od.on dee ene end aie ak nacoeienes 7 56,740 
RR MR Sos od .oo oe aet bowie aceteoe iota 3 161,370 
DO. kcawantcenceee Mesdseanbaeesrnis 7 92,925 
DOU, DE inne vi ccc6 he Rkae one ed adie 1 11,450 
Pettis - Tals oon sc cic ccsesseces 1 13,881 
ee eee ee 15 894,250 

WO sieves kas A Ooh ave ees 125 $3,672,579 


Railway Wage Increases in France 


The recent report of the Government Railway Commission 
in France shows that on the French railways the increase 
in wages of employees since 1914 has been enormous. In 
July, 1914, an engineman received $637 a year, and by De- 
cember last this had risen to $1.357, (calculating exchange 
at the normal rate). A shop employee’s annual wages in- 
creased in the same period from $213 to $1,112, and among 
other increases are from $247 to $1.015, and from $342 to 
$1,015. The whole of this rise is not accounted for by the 
increase in wages proper, allowances similar in principle to 
our war bonus making up a considerable proportion of the 
total. For instance, in the case of the grade whose pay has 
been raised from $247 to $1,110 a year, in addition to the increase 
of the minimum rate from $247 to $456, there is an annual allow- 
ance of $205 to meet the high cost of living, and special family 
and other allowances, not granted before the war, totaling 
another $352 a year. How these increases affect operating 
expenditure is strikingly shown in the following table of 
annual wages bills: 











Wages bill, Wages bill, 
1913 1919 Increase 
Northern Railway .......... $27,075,000 $89,680,000 $62,605,000 
irae ue teed ews saat 24,700,000 76,000,000 51,300,0 0 
eS eS er eee 33,820,000 133,950,000 100,130,000 
OS rSS 7,330,200 36,835,110 29,504,910 
Paris & Orleans 21,714,150 70,902,490 49,188,340 
State Railways 31,043,340 114,271,510 83,227,980 
WEE aaieceeei sends $145,682,690 $521,639,110 $375,956,230 


It should, however, be pointed out that this increase is by 
no means entirely due to the higher average wage per €!!- 
ployee, the growth in the number of persons employed being 
also a contributory factor. From 1913 to 1919 the staffs of 
the six railways mentioned above rose from 329,762 to 465.- 


555, an increase of 136,783. 
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Locomotives 


Tue Lake Erie & NorTHERN is in the market for two 60-ton 
electric locomotives. 


Tue ILLinois CENTRAL is inquiring for 50 Mikado type locomo- 
tives and 25 Pacific type locomotives. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA RalILroAD is having 100 locomotives re- 
paired at the shops of the Baltimore Locomotive Works. 


THE Cuicaco, BurLincton & QuINcy, reported in the Railway 
Age of April 9 as being in the market for 15 Mikado and 15 
Santa Fé type locomotives, has ordered this equipment from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Missapi Iron Company, New York, has ordered 3, six- 
wheel tank locomotives from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. These locomotives will have 21 by 26 in. cylinders, will 
weigh 157,000 lb. in working order, and will be equipped with 
superheaters. 


THe TEMISKAMING & NorTHERN ONTARIO, reported in the 
Railway Age of April 23 as being in the market for 2, 8-wheel 
switching locomotives, has ordered these locomotives from the 
American Locomotive Company. These locomotives will have 
23 by 28 in. cylinders, and a total weight in working order of 
203,000 Ib. 


Freight Cars 


Tue ILLINots CENTRAL is inquiring for 1,000 refrigerator cars 
and 200 flat cars. 


THe Otiver Iron Mininc Company, Duluth, Minn., has or- 
dered 65 dump cars from the Western Wheeled Scraper Com- 
pany. 


Tue Cxicaco, BurLInctTon & QuINcy, reported in the Railway 
Age of March 26 as being in the market for 500 stock cars, has 
ordered this equipment from the Western Steel Car Company. 


THe INTERNATIONAL RAILway Suppty Company, New York, 
has ordered 7 tank cars of 6,000 gal. capacity for the Trinidad 
Government Railways, from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany. 


Tue BETHLEHEM STEEL Company, Bethlehem, Pa., reported in 
the Railway Age of April 16 as inquiring for 500 70-ton steel 
hopper cars, has ordered 1,000 70-ton cars from the Cambria 
Steel Company. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Puitapecpuia & Reapinc is in the market for 50 cars for 
Passenger train equipment. 


_ Tue Lake Erte & NorTHern is in the market for ten 60-ft. 
interurban passenger cars and one 60-ft. express car. 


THE ILLinots CENTRAL, reported in the Railway Age of March 
26 as being in the market for 30 all-steel suburban coaches, is 
now in the market for 50 steel coaches, 72 ft. 7% in. long. 


THE BALtrMoreE & OnI0, reported in the Railway Age of May 
as inquiring for a number of cars for passenger train equip- 
ment, is in the market for 60 coaches, 4 dining cars, 20 baggage 
cars, i0 passenger and baggage cars and 6 baggage and mail cars, 


Machinery and Tools 


_ THE Automatic StraicHt Arr Brake Company, New York, 
18 inquiring for Jones & Lamson turret lathes, plain and uni- 
versal milling machines, cylindrical and rotary surface 
grinders, engine lathes, speed lathes and shapers. 
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H. McL. Harding, designing terminal engineer, has re- 
moved from the Concourse building, 52 Vanderbilt avenue, 
to 5730 Grand Central Terminal, Forty-second street, New 
York. 


F. R. Bolles, formerly vice-president and general manager 
of the Copper Range Railroad, Houghton, Mich., has been 
appointed vice-president and general manager of the Ameri- 
can Automatic Connector Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


J. G. McNeely, formerly in charge of the incandescent 
lamp department of the Western Electric Company, Chicago, 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been placed in 
charge of railroad sales of that company in Pittsburgh, suc- 
ceeding Oscar Lepper, who has been granted a leave ot 
absence on account of ill health. 


William B. Ross, district manager in charge of sales for 
Mudge & Co., Chicago, with headquarters at New York City, 
has been appointed manager of sales of Edwin S. Woods & 
Co., Chicago. Mr. Ross 
began his railway ca- 
reer with the Burling- 
ton, Cedar Rapids and 
Northern as a freight 
house clerk at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. In Janu- 
ary, 1891, he was trans- 
ferred to the auditor’s 
office, where he served 
in various capacities 
until June, 1893. From 
this time until June, 
1898, he served as time- 
keeper and chief clerk 
to the superintendent, 
and from July, 1898, to 
June, 1901, he was 
utility clerk to the vice- 
president and general 
superintendent of the 
same road. In July, 
: 1901, he was promoted 
to car accountant, which position he held until that company 
was absorbed by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. He 
was transferred to the latter company as a car agent, and in 
January, 1903, he was appointed statistician to the general 
manager of the system. In September, 1903, he was ap- 
pointed transportation clerk to the third vice-president, and 
subsequently he was employed consecutively as transporta- 
tion clerk and statistician to the president. In January, 1909, 
he was appointed chief clerk to the standardization com- 
mittee. On January 1, 1910, he was elected secretary of the 
Board of Pensions and later appointed secretary of the 
Pension and Personal Record Bureau. In July, 1916, he 
entered the railway supply business as secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer of Mudge & Co. In April, 1917, he was elected 
secretary and treasurer of this company and in May, 1918, 
he was appointed assistant to the president, with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C., in which capacity he served 
until his appointment as district manager. 





W. B. Ress 


The officers of the Elvin Mechanical Stoker Company, 23 
West Forty-third street, New York, are as follows: Frank 
H. Clark, president; John R. Given, vice-president; A. G. 
Elvin, treasurer; Frederick P. Whittaker, secretary; J. Snow- 
den Bell, patent attorney, 149 Broadway, New York. 


At the fourth annual convention of the American Gear 
Manufacturers’ Association in Detroit, Mich., April 29 to 
May 1, F. W. Sinram, president of the Van Dorn & Dutton 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, was for the fourth time unani- 
mously re-elected to the presidency of the association. 
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J. F. McDonnell, who for the past nine years has been 
connected with the Dearborn Chemical Company, has been 
appointed special railroad representative, packing depart- 
ment, mechanical rubber division of the United States Rubber 
Company, with headquarters at Chicago. 


E, G. Lewis, manager of the Cleveland, Ohio, office of the 
Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed central sales manager of that company, with head- 
quarters in the McCormick building, Chicago, succeeding 
E. C. Hingston, who has resigned. Mr. Lewis will continue 
to have jurisdiction over the Cleveland office. 


Henry A. Koach, formerly assistant chairman of the Rail- 
way Ticket Protective Bureau, and during the period of 
federal control inspector in charge of the Secret Service 
and Police Section of the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion at Chicago, is now associated with. J. E. White in the 
White Service Company, Transportation building, Chicago. 


G. E. Ellis, executive secretary of the Automatic Train 
Control Committee, has been appointed chief engineer of the 
foreign department of the Casale Safety Devices Company, 
Inc., New York City, 
with office in London, 
England. Mr. Ellis was 
born at Fairhaven, 
Mass., on January 13, 
1870, and was educated 
in civil engineering at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
He first entered rail- 
Way service in 1892, as 
a signal inspector on 
the Hudson division of 
the New York Central 
& Hudson River. The 
following year he was 
transferred to the west- 
ern division of the same 
road in the same ca- 
pacity, and in May, 
1894, he returned to 
the Hudson division. 
Four years later he was 
promoted to assistant superintendent of signals of the Mo- 
hawk division and at the same time acted as superintendent 
of the Hudson River Bridge Company. In June, 1900, he 
was appointed signal engineer of the Standard Signal Com- 
pany and from September, 1902, to July, 1904, he was western 
agent of the Pneumatic Signal Company. On the latter date 
he became assistant chief engineer of the General Railway 
Signal Company, and in November of the same year he was 
appointed signal engineer of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific. Four years later he left the service of the Rock 
Island to become manager of installation for the Federal 
Signal Company and in December, 1909, he became asso- 
ciated with the Hayes Track Appliance Company, Richmond, 
Ind. In August of the following year he was appointed signal 
engineer of the Kansas City Terminal, resigning after five 
years to become senior signal engineer of the Division of 
Safety of the Interstate Commerce Commission, at Wash- 
ington, where he remained until he was appointed executive 
secretary of the Automatic Train Control Committee in 
January, 1919. 


G. E. Ellis 


George A. Price has been elected treasurer of the American 
Arch Company, 30 Church street, New York. Mr. Price 
has spent his entire business life in railroad work. He 
started work on the New York Central & Hudson River 
in the motive power department, at the DeWitt enginehouse, 
and from there was transferred to the office of the superin- 
tendent of motive power of the New York Central. In 
August, 1912, he resigned to enter the service of the Ameri- 
can Arch Company. On March 1, 1918, he was elected 
assistant secretary, and he has now been elected treasurer. 
In addition to being treasurer Mr. Price will also continue 
his duties as assistant secretary. 
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A. G. Shaver, consulting signal and electrical engineer, with 
headquarters in Chicago, has recently been appointed chief 
engineer of the Casale Safety Devices Company, Inc., New 
York City. Mr. Shaver. 
was educated at Rose 
Polytechnic Institute, 
Terre Haute, Ind., and 
during his summer va- 
cations worked as a 
trainmen’s caller on the 
Pennsylvania. After 
graduating he entered 
the service of that road 
as a machinists’ heiper. 
In 1898, he left the 
Pennsylvania to be- 
come a signal main- 
tainer and batteryman 
on the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois, resigning 
from the service of that 
company on April 1, 
1901, to become assist- 
ant engineer in charge 
of the signal depart- 
ment of the Union Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. On November 1, of 
the same year, he was given the title of signal engineer, which 
position he held until April 3, 1906, when he was appointed 
signal engineer of the Hall Signal Company, now the Hall 
Switch & Signal Company, Garwood, N. J. After two years 
with this company he was appointed signal engineer of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. In May, 1914, he resigned 
to become secretary and treasurer of the Hallet Iron Works, 
Chicago, and in April of the following year he severed his 
connection with that company and opened an office as con 
sulting signal and electrical engineer at Chicago. Mr. Shaver 
intends to continue this work in addition to his new duties. 


A. G. Shaver 


Obituary 


Arthur Benedict Bellows, first vice-president of the Pitts- 
burgh testing Laboratory, Pittsburgh, Pa., died on April 17. 


Daniel Cram Noble, president and treasurer of the Pitts- 
burgh Spring & Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., hi 
home in that. city 
on May 8, at the age 
of 75. He was born 
in Baldwin, Maine, on 
August 5, 1845 and was 
educated at Hebron 
Academy, Maine. For 
more than 25 years Mr. 
Noble was _ identified 
with branch lines of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

He went to Pittsburgh 
in 1868, and in 1880 be- 
came associated with 
the A. French Spring 
Company of that city, 
remaining with that 
company until 1902, 
when he founded the 
Pittsburgh Spring & 
Steel Company. At 
the time of his death 
Mr. Noble was a direc- 
tor of a number of banks 
Pittsburgh. 


died at his 


D. C. Noble 


and insurance companie: 


John Wesley Hyatt, inventor of the Hyatt roller bearing. 
died on May 10, at his home in Short Hills, N. J., at the age 
of 83. Mr. Hyatt was not connected with the Hyatt Holler 
Bearing Company, having sold the patent for this invention 
about 25 years ago. 
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ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE—This road is completing plans 
for the construction of a number of buildings at its mechanical 
terminal at Albuquerque, N. Mex. In addition to the buildings 
completed before the war, a machine shop, 240 ft. by 600 ft., of 
steel frame construction; a babbitt shop, 36 ft. by 50 ft.; a flue 
shop, 46 ft. by 96 ft.; a waste cleaning and paint shop, 24 ft. by 
60 it.; a cab painting and asbestos shop, 30 ft. by 112 ft.; a fire 
department building, 40 ft. by 60 ft.; a pattern shop, 40 ft. by 70 
ft, and a tin shop, 24 ft..by 42 ft.. will be constructed. The 
main buildings are to be principally of reinforced concrete. The 
addition of these buildings will make this terminal the most com- 
plete and modern on the Santa Fe system, and it will be second 
in size only to the one at Topeka, Kan. F. M. Bisbee, chief 
engineer of the Western lines, is in charge of the work. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—Improvements are to be carried out at the 
Angus shops in Montreal, Que., at a cost of about $1,000,000, as 
follows: Extensions to the locomotive shops to give an addi- 
tional floor area of 58,000 sq, ft.; extension to freight shop 106 
ft. by 400 ft., extension to pattern shop 50 ft. by 75 ft.; three 
extension to passenger car shops, one of 102 ft. by 161 ft., an- 
other of 137 ft. by 161 ft. and a third 137 ft. by 239 ft.; new 
car electrical shop 62 ft. by 362 ft.; planing mill shelter 126 ft. 
by 144 ft.; four new stalls will be added to the dry kiln, in- 
creasing the area 7,400 sq. fi.; a new heavy service tapered floor 
scale will be installed; a number of track changes and additions 
will be made in the yard, and a mechanical coaling plant, also a 
new stand pipe will be installed. 


Lake Erit & NorTHERN.—Improvements and betterments have 
been authorized to be carried out this year on the Lake Erie & 
Northern and Grand River Railway subsidiary lines of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, operated by electricity. Contracts have already been 
let for two line revisicns, one at Kitchener and the other at Galt, 
Ont., also for an addition to the repair shop at Preston, Ont., 
aid fer two freproot sub-stations, one at Preston and the other 
at Brantford. 


MoorE Haven & CLEWIstTon.—It is proposed to build a 13- 
mile line from Moore Haven, Fla., to Clewiston. C. D. Waring 
will be the engineer in charge of the location and construction of 
this new line. 


OKLAHOMA SGUTHWESTERN.—This company, announcement of 
whose incorporation and general construction plans was made 
in the Railway Age of January 30 (page 395) has now com- 
pleted about 33 per cent of its new line from Bristow, Okla., 
through Youngstown and Flick to Okmulgee, a distance of ap- 
proximately 50 miles. The maximum grade on this line is 0.7 
per cent and the maximum curvature 6 deg. The structures con- 
sist of one 50-ft. girder span and about 2 miles of timber bridg- 
ing Contracts for the construction were let to the Allhands & 
Davis Company, Rogers, Ark., on March 1. The grading aver- 
ages about 15,000 yd. per mile. In addition to the construction 
now under way the company contemplates the extension of its 
line from Okmulgee to a point on the Red River in Jefferson 
county, a distance of about 200 miles. The line now under con- 
struction will connect at Okmulgee with the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco and the Ckmulgee Northern, 


SOUTHERN Rartway.—Construction of a modern double-track 
steel bridge across the Ohio river at Cincinnati, Ohio, for the 
Southern Railway System will be begun immediately, a contract 
‘or the fabrication and erection of the steel superstructure having 
been let to the American Bridge Company. The new bridge will 
take the place of the present single-track structure and will sup- 
Port the heaviest locomotives. 


SEASONAL COAL RATES, as provided for in a bill before the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce, with specific re- 
ductions in cents per ton during the summer months and 
Corresponding increases during the winter months, has been 
recommended to the committee by Senator Frelinghuysen, chair- 


man of a sub-committee which has been holding hearings on the 


subject. 
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Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—Application has been made to the 
Illinois Public Utilities Commission for permission to issue 
$15,000,000 1st refunding mortgage bonds. 

Application has been made also for authority to purchase 
and acquire the properties of the Macoupin County Extension 
and the De Pue, Ladd & Eastern railroads. 


Grand TrunKk.—Dr. J. D. Reid, Canadian minister of railways, 
recently introduced a bill in the Canadian House of Representa- 
tives, providing for the inclusion in the agreement between the 
government and the company of the names of two small lines, 
the Vermont & Providence and the Pembroke Southern, which 
were omitted from the draft approved by the Canadian minis- 
try and subsequently by the Grand Trunk at a special general 
meeting held in London, Eng., in March, 1920. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—See editorial elsewhere in this issue. 


MINNEAPOLIS, ST. Paut & SAULT Ste. MartE.—William A. Read 
& Co. are offering an issue of $2,500,000 7 per cent equipment 
trust notes at par. These notes are a direct obligation of the 
railway company, and are secured by equipment having a value 
25 per cent in excess of the amount of the notes. The notes 
mature in equal instalments of $250,000, beginning June 1, 1921, 
and ending June 1, 1930. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—J. P. Morgan & Co., the First National 
Bank and the National City Company are offering an issue 
of $4,500,000 one to ten year serial 7 per cent equipment trust 
certificates. 


Paciric Fruit Express CompaAny.—An offering of $25,000,000 
7 per cent equipment trust certificates, maturing in equal in- 
stalmenis from June 1, 1925, to June 1, 1935, and jointly guar- 
anteed by the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific railroads, 
have been sold by a syndicate headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Wicuita Faris, Rancer & Fr, Wortu.—See Wichita Falls & 
Southern. 


Wicuita Farts & SouTHERN.—This road, operating between 
Newcastle, Tex., and Wichita Falls, a distance of 56 miles, has 
recently been taken over by the Wichita Falls, Ranger & Ft. 
Worth. The acquired line has been operated for several years 
under lease by the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and will be con- 
nected with the Wichita Falls, Ranger & Ft. Worth line now 
under construcfion from Dublin, Tex., north through Ranger, 
Tex., te Newcastle. The announcement of the opening for 
operation of the latter line between Dublin and Ranger was 
made in the Railway Age of May 7, page 1369. 


Cutcaco GREAT WESTERN.—The consolidation of the Wisconsin, 
Minnesota & Pacific with the Chicago Great Western has been 
approved by the stockholders. All of the stock of the Wisconsin, 
Minnesota & Pacific is owned by the Chicago Great Western 
and the line has been operated for a number of years by the 
latter company. 


ONE OF THE MOST HEARTENING THINGS about the return of the 
railroads, shorn as they are under the bill of some functions they 
previously exercised as a matter of course, is the optimistic spirit 
in which the carriers’ executives are welcoming it and seem dis- 
posed to carry out the provisions of the act—Newark (N. J.) 
Evening News. 


A DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND RECREATION is the latest 
novelty on the New York, New Haven & Hartford. B. 
Thomas Pest, a former physical director for the Young. 
Men’s Christian Association, and who was wounded in 
France, is the director of the new department, with head- 
quarters at New Haven. His business will be to manage the 
organization of baseball clubs and other athletic activities 
among the trainmen, shopmen, clerks and other employees 
of the railroad. It is the purpose to establish athletic leagues 
on each division and at centers where conditions warrant. 
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Executive 


Leon Salinas was elected executive vice-president of the 
National Railways of Mexico, and empowered with the duties 
of executive president on April 16. 


Richard O. Fischer, who served as office manager under 
the regional director of the Allegheny Region at Philadelphia, 
Pa., during federal control, has been appointed office manager 
for the vice-president and general manager of the Illinois 
Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, assuming the duties of F. S. Gibons, assist- 
ant to the general manager, who has left railway service, as 
noted in the Railway Age of April 23 (page 1272). 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


A. T. Cole, paymaster on the Houston Belt & Terminal, 
with headquarters at Houston, Tex., has been appointed 
acting treasurer of the Gulf Coast Lines, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding J. H. Lauderdale, who has been granted 
an indefinite leave of absence to become assistant manager 
of the Material and Supplies Division of the United States 
Railroad Administration under Max Thelan, Director of 
Liquidation Claims Division. His headquarters will be at 
Washington. 


Walter E. Paschall, who has been elected treasurer of the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, with headquarters at At- 
lanta, Ga., as noted in the Railway Age of February 20 (page 
595), served as acting auditor of the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic Railroad Company during the greater part of federal 
control. Mr. Paschall was born on June 13, 1875, at Brentwood, 
Tenn. He was educated in public schools and began railroad 
work in November, 1911, with the road of which he is now 
treasurer. He was appointed assistant treasurer on March 1, 
1913, and served in that capacity until December 31, 1916. 
From July 1, 1917, until July 1, 1918, he was treasurer’ of the 
Cuban Sugar Mills Corporation, with headquarters at Havana, 
Cuba. He was appointed acting auditor on November 18, 1918. 


Operating 
V. Parvin has been appointed superintendent of the Ann 


Arbor, with headquarters at Owosso, Mich., succeeding A. 
Syverson, resigned, effective May 1. 


R. J. McCarthy has been appointed superintendent of the 
Saratoga division of the Delaware & Hudson, with head- 
quarters at Albany, N. Y., succeeding H. F. Burch, promoted, 
effective May 4. . 


Albert S. Johnson, assistant general manager of the Ter- 
minal Railroad Association of St. Louis, has been promoted 
to general manager, effective May 10, succeeding Ira L. 
Burlingame, who resigned on May 1. 


J. A. Kaufman, formerly of the Seaboard Air Line, has 
been appointed superintendent of the Cumberland & Man- 
chester, effective April 26, and J. W. McCallister, foreman, 
has been promoted to supervisor, effective April 12. 


W. H. Haley, superintendent of car service on the Missouri 
Pacific, has been appointed assistant superintendent of trans- 
portation, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., effective May 
1. The position of superintendent of car service has been 
abolished and Mr. Haley will continue his former duties 
under the newly created title of assistant superintendent of 
transportation. 


L. Ennis, chief despatcher of the Southern, has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster, having jurisdiction from Sheffield, Ala., 
to Chattanooga, Tenn., with headquarters at Sheffield, Ala., 
succeeding L. Woodall, promoted. M. J. Bryan has been 
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appointed chief despatcher, with the same headquarters, suc 
ceeding Mr. Ennis. These appointments became effective 
May 1. 


William F. Cooper, who has been appointed superintend- 
ent terminals of the Southern, with headquarters at Columbia, 
S. C., as noted in the Railway Age of February 27 (page 656), 
served as’ trainmaster 
from July 26, 1917, un- 


federal control. Mr. 
Cooper was born on 
November 3, 1885, at 
Salisbury, N. C. He re- 
ceived a high school 
education, graduating 
in 1901. His first rail- 
road work began on 
July 23, 1904, as freight 
brakeman for the 
Southern, to which 
road he has given his 
entire railroad service. 
On December 24, 1906, 
he was promoted to 
freight conductor and 
served in that capacity 
continuously until July 
W. F. Cooper 26, 1917, when, as 
noted above, he was 
appointed trainmaster of the Charlotte division, with head- 
quarters at Toccoa, Ga. His appointment as superintendent 
terminals became effective February 15. 





C. E. Urbahns, superintendent of the Northern district of 
the Chicago division of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie, with headquarters at Stevens Point, Wis., has 
been promoted to general superintendent, with headquarters 
at Minneapolis, Minn., effective May 1. W. W. Wade, as- 
sistant superintendent of the Southern district of the Chicago 
division of the Soo line, with headquarters at Chicago, will 
succeed Mr. Urbahns. 


C. L. Hinkle, who recently resigned as general superin- 
tendent of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, with headquar- 
ters at Frankfort, Ind., has been appointed general manager 
of the Chicago Great 
Western in charge of 
operation and mainte- 
nance, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, effect- 
ive May 1. Mr. Hinkle 
succeeds W. L. Park, 
who resigned to be- 
come a member of the 
new Railroad Labor 
Board. Mr. Hinkle en- 
tered railway service 
in 1883, with the Evans- 
ville & Terre Haute 
and was_ successively 
operator, station agent 
and bill clerk until 1888. 
Later he became asso- 
ciated with the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois as a 
clerk in the mechanical 
department. He was 
subsequently promoted 
to general storekeeper, in which capacity he served from 
1891 to 1893, at which time he went to the Ohio Southern 
as storekeeper and chief clerk in the mechanical department. 
In 1900 he became chief clerk to the chief engineer on the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton and from 1901 to 1902 he served 
as a traveling auditor. He became connected with the To- 
ledo, St. Louis & Western the following year, serving as chief 
clerk to the superintendent. Later he was promoted to chief 
clerk to the general superintendent and in 1907 he was pro- 
moted to chief clerk to the general manager and vice-presi- 
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dent in charge of operation and maintenance of that road 
and the Chicago & Alton. Three years later he was pro- 
moted to assistant to the general manager of these roads. 
In March, 1912, he was appointed superintendent of the To- 
ledo, St. Louis & Western and two years later was promoted 
to general superintendent, with headquarters at Frankfort. 
During the war, from February, 1918, to July, 1919, Mr. 
Hinkle served as a major in the Transportation Corps and 
while in France was appointed general superintendent of the 
large depot at Jievres and later to general manager oi the 
depot at Tours. He resumed his former position after his 
return from service and continued in that capacity until 
recently. 


Frank E. House, who has been appointed superintendent 
of the Cincinnati division of the Erie, with headquarters at 
Marion, Ohio, as noted in the Railway Age of April 16 (page 
1223), served as trainmaster of the Susquehanna division 
during federal control. Mr. House was born in 1880. He re- 
ceived a grammar school education and began railroad work 
with the Erie on December 27, 1897, as brakeman. From 
1903 until 1913 he served as conductor and was then ap- 
pointed general yardmaster at Avoca, Pa. He was promoted 
to trainmaster of the Buffalo division on October 1, 1916, 
which position he retained until transferred to the Susque- 
hanna division at the time mentioned above. 


R. H. McKay, who has been appointed superintendent in 
charge of traffic and transportation of the Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Atlantic, with headquarters at Fitzgerald, Ga., as 
noted in the Railway Age of March 12 (page 800), served as 
general agent of the same road and others during the greater 
part of federal control. Mr. McKay was born on December 
10, 1884, at Andersonville, Ga. He was educated in public 
schools and began railroad work in 1900 as clerk for the 
Central of Georgia. He retained that position until 1902, 
when he entered the employ of the Commercial Telegraph 
Company. He became telegraph operator for the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic in September, 1908, and in 1912 was 
appointed division freight agent at Fitzgerald. He was 
promoted to general agent, with headquarters at Atlanta, 


Ga., in June, 1917. 


Ralph Peters, Jr.. who has been appointed superintendent- 


' passenger of the Long Island, with headquarters at Jamaica, 


N.-Y., as noted in the Railway Age of March 5 (page 744), 
served as assistant superintendent from June 1, 1919, until 
the termination of federal control. Mr. Peters was born at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on May 5, 1887. He graduated from 
Princeton University with the degree of civil engineer in 
June 1908, and began railroad work as draftsman in the 
engineering department of the Long Island the following 
August. Afterwards he filled such positions as rodman, 
transitman and assistant engineer. He was then appointed 
office engineer in the department of construction and main- 
tenance of way. On August 1, 1916, he was transferred to 
the transportation department for special work. On May 1, 
1917, he was appointed assistant trainmaster, with duties 
involving the operation of various freight terminals in the 
western territory and on October 1, 1917, he became assist- 
ant superintendent in charge of operation of the Bay Ridge 
division, including the Bay Ridge yards. Shortly afterwards 
his jurisdiction was extended over the passenger operation 
in the electrified territory. He was granted a furlough on 
May 1, 1918, to engage in military service, which included a 
year with the American Expeditionary Forces as lieutenant 
in the Transportation Corps. Most of the time he served 
under Colonel J. A. McCrea, while Colonel McCrea was 
general manager of transportation service, with headquarters 
at Tours, and later, while he was Deputy Director General 
of Transportation, located at the general headquarters of 
the A. E. F. After he was discharged from military service 
he resumed the position he held prior to his service. 


Traffic 


H. D. Page has been appointed general agent of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at Peoria, 
Ill., effective May 1. 
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G. F. Ramspacker has been appointed general agent of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., effective May 5, succeeding M. T. McCraney, 
deceased. 


H. K. Mack has been appointed division freight agent of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at 
Galesburg, Ill., succeeding H. D. Skidmore, assigned to other 
duties, effective May 1. 


W. C. Esgar has been appointed superintendent passenger 
transportation of the New York Central, Lines West of Buf- 
falo, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, effective May 1, 
succeeding L. C. Anderson, promoted. 


George F. Ramspacher, formerly general agent of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
appointed general agent in the freight department, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. succeeding M. T. McCraney, 
deceased. 


John B. Warrington, who has been appointed manager, 
through freight and passenger service of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Philadelphia & Reading and the Central of New 
Jersey, with headquar- 
ters at Philadelphia, as 
noted in the Railway 
Age of March 12 (page 
799), served as terminal 
manager of the Wash- 
ington Terminal for the 
Railroad Administra- 
tion during the greater 
part of federal control. 
Mr. Warrington was 
born on April 21, 1866, 
at Hummelstown, Pa. 
He began railroad 
work in 1876 as car 
cleaner for the Phila- 
delphia & Reading at 
Port Clinton, Pa. Later 
he became yard brake- 
man; then brakeman, 
and afterwards  con- 
ductor. Within a short 
time after being trans- 
ferred to the trainmaster’s office at Reading, Pa., as assist- 
ant train despatcher, he was promoted to train despatcher, in 
which capacity he served until 1888, when he was appointed 
yardmaster at Harrisburg, Pa. He was transferred as yard- 
master to West Falls, Pa., in 1895, and on November 7, 1899, 
he was appointed assistant trainmaster of the Philadelphia 
division of the Philadelphia & Reading, at Philadelphia. On 
March 19, 1902, he was promoted to superintendent of the 
same division. He went to the roads of which he is now 
manager, through freight and passenger service, on May 
15, 1918, as general superintendent interline freight trans- 
portation. The following June 17 he accepted the position 
of manager of the Washington terminal, as referred to 
above. 





J. B. Warrington 


Walter H. Dominick, who has been appointed assistant 
general passenger agent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, with headquarters at New York, as noted in the 
Railway Age of April 9 (page 1176), served as secretary of 
the Joint Committee on Consolidated Ticket Offices, eastern 
territory of the United States Railroad Administration from 
January 1, 1919, until the termination of federal control. Mr. 
Dominick was born on March 23, 1892, at New York. He 
graduated from the Stuyvesant High School and the Albany 
Business College. His first railroad work began on May 12, 
1910, as rate clerk in the passenger department of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western. He served in that capacity 
until 1914, when he was promoted to chief rate clerk. He 
was transferred as chief clerk to the dining car department 
in 1918. He was then appointed secretary, as mentioned 
above. 
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Mechanical 


W. Wright has been appointed division master mechanic 
of Farnham division of the Canadian Pacitic, with head- 
quarters at Farnham, Que., succeeding R. Walton, trans- 
ferred, effective April 15. 


F. P. Pfahler, who has been chief mechanical engineer of 
the Railroad Administration, with office at Washington, D. C., 
has been appointed supervisor of locomotive maintenance of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, with office at Baltimore, and also the 
mechanical member of a committee appointed to investigate 
the feasibility of electrifying one or two of its divisions. 


George S. Edmonds, who has been appointed superintend- 
ent motive power of the Delaware & Hudson, with head- 
quarters at Colonia, N. Y., as noted in the Railway Age of 
April 30 (page 1330), graduated from Cornell University in 
1895. He began railroad work shortly after graduation in 
the shous of the New York Central. Afterwards he served 
in the road and mechanical engineers’ office of the same road. 
He went to the Delaware & Hudson in 1900 as mechanical 
engineer. He was appointed master mechanic in 1905 and re- 
tained that position until 1912, when he was appointed shop 
superintendent. On April 5, 1920, he became acting superin- 
tendent motive power and was promoted to superintendent 
motive power on April 21. 


Ernest V. Williams, shop superintendent of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh, who has been appointed superin- 
tendent motive power, with headquarters at DuBois, Pa., as 
announced in the Rail- 
way Age of May 7 (page 
1385), served as an ap- 
prentice at the Brooks 
Locomotive Works, 
Dunkirk, N. Y., and 
afterwards as machin- 
ist for the Rome Loco- 
motive Works, Rome, 
N. Y., prior to begin- 
ning actual railroad 
work. He then entered 
the employ of the New 
York Central as ma- 
chinist at West Albany, 
N. Y. Shortly after- 
wards he was promoted 
to assistant machine 
shop foreman at the 
same place and then to 
assistant to the super- 
intendent of shop. His 
next promotion was 
that of machine shop foreman, also at West Albany. Later 
he was transferred to Depew, N. Y., as assistant general 
foreman but afterwards he returned to West Albany as gen- 
eral foreman. He went to the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh on June 1, 1917, to accept his appointment as shop 
superintendent, the position he filled at the time of his 
recent promotion. 


E. V. Williams 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


E. S. Draper, engineer of structures of the Boston & Al- 
bany, with headquarters at Boston, has been appointed prin- 
cipal assistant engineer, with the same headquarters, effective 
May 1, succeeding L. G. Morphy, retired. 


J. S. Lemond, who has been appointed chief engineer, main- 
tenance of way and structures of the Southern lines east, 
with headquarters at Charlotte, N. C., as noted in the Railway 
Age of March 5 (page 750), served as assistant to chief en- 
gineer maintenance of way and structures during federal 
control. Mr. Lemond was born in Walton County, Ga., and 
educated in a country school. He began railroad work on 
April 3, 1883, as section hand at Alcovy, Ga. Soon after- 
wards he went to the Southern as section foreman and served 
in that capacity until April 1, 1886, when he became work 
train conductor. He was appointed track supervisor in 1887, 
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and road master in 1890. He was then promoted to superin- 
tendent and retained that position from July 1, 1899, until 
September 30, 1900. From then until June 30, 1906, he again 
served as roadmaster. On July 1, 1906, he became engineer 
maintenance of way and was appointed assistant to chief 
engineer maintenance of way and structures on January 


18, 1917. 


O. T. Nelson, who has been appointed chief engineer of the 
Atlanta & West Point, the Georgia and the Western of Ala- 
bama, with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., as noted in the 
Railway Age of March 12 (page 801), served as engineer 
maintenance of way of that road and others under the direc- 
tion of Hale Holden, regional director, during federal con- 
trol. Mr. Nelson spent about nine years in railroad construc- 
tion work prior to entering railroad service. At the age of 
26 he entered the employ of the Mobile & Ohio as supervisor 
of tracks. Nine years later he was appointed roadmaster of 
the Southern. Afterwards he went to the Georgia as super- 
intendent maintenance of way. He also served in the same 
capacity for the West Point Route, now part of the Atlanta 
& West Point. He was then elected vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Elberton & Eastern and the Washing- 
ton & Lincolnton and held that position when the railroads 
were placed under federal control. The position he filled 
from 1918 until the termination of federal control has already 
been mentioned above. 


-Purchasing and Stores 


E. W. Thornley, formerly supervisor of stores, United 
States Railroad Administration, has been appointed assistant 
purchasing agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters 
at Baltimore, Md. 


D. C. Curtis, prior to federal control inspector of stores on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and during federal con- 
trol storekeeper for the Northwestern Regional Purchasing 
Committee, has been appointed general storekeeper of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at Mil- 
waukee Shops, Wis., succeeding F. J. O’Connor, who has 
been assigned to other duties. The changes are effective 


May l. 


Charles R. Craig, who has been appointed general purchas- 
ing agent of the Southern, with headquarters at Washington, 
D. C., as noted in the Railway Age of March 5 (page 749), 
served as purchasing agent from 1914 until the termination 
of federal control. Mr. Craig was born on October 12, 1872, 
at Richmond, Va. He received a high and business school 
education and began railroad work in 1889 as clerk in the 
stores department of the Richmond & Danville, now part of 
the Southern. He went to the Southern as storekeeper at 
Selma, Ala., in 1894, and retained those headquarters until 
1897, when he was transferred to Richmond, Va. Afterwards 
he served in the same capacity at Charleston, S. C. In 1903 
he became clerk in the office of the assistant general man- 
ager, at Washington, D. C., and in 1905 purchasing agent of 
the Lenoir Car Works, a subsidiary of the Southern. In 
1909 he went to the Mobile & Ohio as purchasing agent, and 
remained with that road until 1914, when he returned to the 
Southern in the same capacity. 


Railroad Administration 


Edward A. Sweeley, a member of the Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 2, of the Railroad Administration, has re- 
signed, to become mechanical superintendent of the Fruit 
Growers’ Express. 


Obituary 


Fred. H. Tristram, assistant general passenger agent 0! 
the Wabash, died on May 5 at his home in Delaware, Ohi 


Herbert A. Boomer, general manager of the Lake Erie & 
Western, with headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind., died in is 
private car in the railroad yards at Lima, Ohio, on May 
at the age of 58 years. 








